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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: AN EPILOGUE 


By E. K. CHAMBERS 


Tue study here presented is based upon a lecture which I was 
privileged to give before the members of the English School at 
Oxford. A critical eye will probably detect in its closing passages 
an element of biographical fantasy alien to the strict canons of 
scholarship. So be it! Where historical evidence fails, we cannot 
always help, in our old age, dreaming a little about Shakespeare. 

My train of thought was started by some remarks of Dr. Granville- 
Barker, in exposition of a thesis that the last thirty years of work on 
Shakespeare have brought about a notable “ transvaluation of 
values”, as a result of which we must regard his plays rather as 
material for stage-representation than as literature to be read by 
the fireside. “The student’s approach to Shakespeare ”’, on this 
view, ‘‘ will be something like a contemporary approach. He will 
try to make himself one with the audience at the Globe or Black- 
friars.” ‘True, there may be “ certain innate qualities ” in the plays 
which have enabled them to survive their age and the circumstances 
of their production, and this also, it is admitted, is worth looking 
into! 

The theatre, says Dr. Granville-Barker, when Shakespeare came 
to it “‘ was dominated by its actors,” who had “ made” it not 


1 Preface to A rey to Shakespeare Studies (1 , signed by H. 
Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison. siesta 
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“ correct,” as an academic dramatist might wish it, but an “‘ exciting 
place ” of “ vigour, unruly passion, and abounding vitality.” Here 
Shakespeare created “ a new art of acting,” aiming at the seemingly 
spontaneous expression of character in action, which is “‘ the end 
of all drama.” If, as perhaps in Romeo and Fuliet, the characters 
would not come alive, he could fall back upon a convention, a 
formula. “It is a thing the actor understands, and you can trust 
him to do the rest.”! Dr. Granville-Barker returns to this theme in his 
illuminating study of Hamlet.2 Here stage-presentation becomes 
frankly a “ collaboration ” between the dramatist and the actor. 

The actor does not lose himself in the character he plays. On the 

contrary. He not only presents it under his own aspect, he lends it his own 
emotions too, and he must re-pass the thought of which it is built through 
the sieve of his own mind. He dissects it and then reconstructs it in terms 
of his own personality. 
Literary dramatists, from Elizabethan days onwards, have been 
unwilling to recognize this, and have failed accordingly. They 
would make of the actor a mere mouthpiece. “ To provide raw 
material for acting, ” asks Dr. Granville-Barker, “‘ is there something 
undignified about it?” We know Ben Jonson’s answer. ‘‘ Come 
leave the loathed stage !”” he growled. I wish I knew what Shake- 
speare’s would have been. 

So far I have been mainly quoting. There is much truth in what 
Dr. Granville-Barker says. But it is difficult for an Oxford man, 
who approaches drama from the angles of Aristotle and Bradley, to 
accept the definition of it as “‘ the expression of character in action,” 
as the whole truth. He has learnt to regard tragedy as primarily an 
emotional reaction to the issues of life, and comedy as primarily an 
intellectual comment on the conduct of life, and the action and speech 
of a play, not as an end in itself, but as only an instrument for the 
expression of these. He may or may not think that the impersona- 
tions of living mimes intrude more between him and these themes 
than the masked performances of the Greek stage would have done, 
but at any rate he feels that a leisurely contemplation by his fireside 
often illuminates the intention of the dramatist more fully than is 
possible during the swift progress of a play upon the boards. 

It must be added that we are not quite sure what the method of 
acting on the Elizabethan stage was. The question has recently 


2c nion, 46, 51, 53- 
2 Prefaces to $ 
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been raised by Mr. Alfred Harbage, who distinguishes between 
“formal” and “ natural” acting, and believes that Elizabethan 
acting was formal, with little of what is called “ business,” and 
content to evoke its dramatic illusion by conventional movement 
and gesture, with occasional heightened delivery.!_ I do not know 
that we have material for deciding the point, since all contemporary 
criticisms of acting must be relative to existing standards. ‘Thomas 
Heywood, about 1608, bids a scholar learn how to speak through the 
practice of acting so that he may “ neither buffet his desk, like a mad 
man, nor stand in his place like a liveless image, demurely plodding, 
and without any smooth and formal motion.” 2 But “ formal ” is a 
word with many shades of meaning, and we cannot be sure what 
significance Heywood attached to it. To use it in Mr. Harbage’s 
sense would perhaps be inconsistent with Heywood’s deprecation of 
standing like a lifeless image. But in any case, Heywood is thinking 
of academic, not professional, acting. One J. Cocke, about 1615, 
deprecates A Common Player, who “ when he doth hold conference 
upon the stage; and should look directly in his fellow’s face ; hee 
turns about his voice into the assembly for applause-sake, like a 
Trumpeter in the fields, that shifts places to get an eccho.” 3 John 
Webster, about the same time, characterizes An Excellent Player : 
“ Nature is often seene in the same scaene with him, but neither on 
Stilts nor Crutches ” ; and again, ‘‘ What we see him personate, we 
thinke truely done before us.’’4 Richard Flecknoe describes 
Burbadge as“ wholly transforming himself into his Part,” and “ never 
falling in his Part when he had done speaking ; but with his looks 
and gesture, maintaining it still unto the heighth.” 5 But Flecknoe 
was writing in 1664, and may never have seen Burbadge. I do not 
think that these passages do much to bear out Mr. Harbage’s con- 
tention. Perhaps his strongest bit of evidence is in the preface to 
The Cyprian Conqueror, extant in a mid-seventeenth century manu- 
script, but still unprinted.® 


The other parts of action is in y® gesture, w“* must be various, as 
required ; as in a sorrowfull parte, y° head must hang downe; in a 
proud, y® head must bee lofty ; in an amorous, closed eies, hanging downe 
lookes, & crossed armes, in a hastie, fumeing, & scratching y® head, &c. 


1 Elizabethan Acting (1939, P.M.L.A., Liv. 685). 

2 An Apology for Actors (1612), 28-9. 

® Elizabethan Stage, 1v. 255. * Tbid., tv. 258. 

5 Ibid., tv. 370. ® Sloane MS. 3709. 
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This is certainly “ formal” enough. I have never seen The Cyprian 
Conqueror, but Mr. Harbage says that there is no proof that the 
author was familiar with the popular stage. Perhaps it was a school 
play. It is likely enough that, even on the London stage, the early 
boy companies were trained to act with very conventional gestures. 
But I have an impression—it can be no more—that during Shake- 
speare’s lifetime the acting by men was becoming more and more 
“* natural ” and realistic, although, of course, both blank verse and 
the use of boys to take women’s parts must always have imposed 
some limits on the process. Shakespeare himself, in or about 1600, 
was evidently much occupied with problems of histrionic method in 
those scenes with the players in Hamlet, which, while throwing light 
on Hamlet’s temperament and furnishing a relief to the tenseness of 
the drama, perhaps do so at rather unnecessary length. And I think 
that Hamlet’s criticisms, too familiar to quote here, point to the 
prevalence of a realism sometimes rather overdone.! 

I find another difficulty in the way of making myself one with 
the audience at the Globe or Blackfriars. How much of the plays, 
as Shakespeare wrote them, should I hear? I fall back upon the 
valuable statistical researches of Mr. Alfred Hart,? who has calculated, 
on a better basis than mine in The Elizabethan Stage, the total number 
of verse-lines and prose equivalents in each of Shakespeare’s plays. 
They range from the 1,753 lines of The Comedy of Errors to the 3,762 
of Hamlet. ‘The average length is about 2,750 lines. It would have 
been higher, had not several of the plays first printed in the First Folio, 
notably Macbeth, come to us only in cut versions. In all, eleven 
plays exceed 3,000 lines. Then Mr. Hart extended his investigation 
to other contemporary plays. The critical period is 1594-1616. 


-three known authors contributed 179 plays in all. Jonson 
wrote eleven of these, averaging 3,580 lines a play, Shakespeare thirty- 
two, averaging 2,744 lines. ‘The remaining thirty-one dramatists provided 
136 plays that average 2,430 lines. 


I am not sure that an average is of very great value where the 
range is from below 1,600 lines to over 3,000. It is noteworthy that 
this upper limit is only reached by seven plays besides Shakespeare’s 
and Jonson’s. 

It is in 1594 that we first get any clear indication of the time 


1 Hamlet, 11. ii. 577-92; M1. ii. 1-50, 262-4. 
® R.E.S_ vit. (1932), 19, 139, 39s 3 x. poms reprinted, except the first, in 


Shakespeare and the Elomilies ( (1934). 
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available for playing during the period of Shakespeare’s activity, in 
a letter of October 8 from Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon to the Lord 
Mayor, which undertakes that his company, who formerly began to 
play about four p.m., will now begin at two, and have done between 
four and five.!_ On the face of it this only refers to one company and 
to “‘ this winter time.” But it probably represents a general com- 
promise, arrived at after a long period of controversy, and we have 
no reason to suppose that, apart from inhibitions for plague and the 
like, it was departed from during Shakespeare’s lifetime, so far as 
the adult companies were concerned. Conceivably, however, the 
time allowed may have been a little longer during the lighter evening 
hours of full summer. On the other hand, the boys of Paul’s only 
played for two hours about 1601.2 At any rate, when Thomas Platter 
visited London during September and October, 1599, he found plays 
beginning at 2 p.m.3_ He does not say when they ended. But he 
does note that the plays he saw were followed by dances, and that 
there were intervals during which food and drink were brought 
round. It does not look as if more than two hours, or at most two 
hours and a half, would be available for the main performance. 
And, in fact, a number of passages in prologues and the like speak 
of two hours as the normal time taken by a play. They begin with 
the reference in the Quarto of Romeo and Juliet (1597) to ‘‘ the two 
hours’ traffic of our stage,” and go on to 1613 at least. Most of 
them are in verse, and perhaps should not be taken too literally, since 
it would be difficult to get ‘‘ two hours and a half ”’ into a verse line.* 
But at any rate they cannot be stretched to mean “ three hours.” 
An exception is the epilogue to Dekker’s If it be Not Good, the Devil 
is in It (2,700 lines), which records “‘ three hours of mirth.” 

In prose, the induction to Beaumont and Fletcher’s Four Plays 
in One (2,345 lines) promises a King “ that Reigns his two hours.” 
It may be a play for boys. That to Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair 
(4,344 lines) asks “‘ two houres and an halfe, and somewhat more.” 
Dekker, in his Raven’s Almanack, not a play, is ironical on an actor 
who “ shall be glad to play three houres for two pence to the basest 
stinkard in London.” Mr. Hart, after considering this evidence, 
thinks that the limit of two hours was rather strictly adhered to. 

1 Elizabethan Stage, 1v. 316. ee 3 Tbid., 1. 364. 

* Romeo and Fuliet (1597) ; Dekker, Whore re of Babylon (1605-7) ; "Barry, Ram 
ay (1607-8) ; Jonson, Alchemist (1610) ; 7 VIII (1612-13) ; Two Noble 


Kinsmen (1615) ; ; Tailor, Hog Hath Lost His Pearl (1613). Cf. Hart, Shakespeare 
and the Homilies, 97, sqq. 
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I should myself be inclined to put it at two hours and a half, which 
is in fact the time ascribed to Shakespeare’s historical plays in 
Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poesy (1668). Platter’s evidence 
suggests that this included intervals and sometimes at least a jig, 
although the latter may not have been invariable. 

The unwearied Mr. Hart then proceeded to consider how fast 
dramatic blank verse could be given on the stage. He found that 
he could read it, without pauses, at the rate of 22 lines a minute, 
which amounts to 2,640 lines in two hours. Allowing ten minutes 
for pauses in utterance and “ business,” he reduced this to 2,420 
lines, which comes very near his average of 2,430 lines. Again one 
must emphasize the dangers of an average to which few individual 
plays defer. Through the kindness of Dr. Granville-Barker and 
Mr. Lewis Casson, I was able to obtain some figures from Mr. 
Casson’s recent production of King Lear at the Old Vic. Mr. 
Casson reads continuous blank verse faster than Mr. Hart does, at 
the rate of about 30 lines a minute. This he would slow down for 
acting, pauses, processions, and general movement to something 
like 20 lines for tragedy and 25 for comedy. On this basis he 
had expected his acting text of 3,071 lines to take just about two 
and a half hours in performance. In fact, it took three hours and 
eleven minutes, at an average rate of little over 16 lines a minute. 
Incidentally, this comes very near the rough estimate of a thousand 
lines an hour which I made in the Elizabethan Stage. No doubt, 
however, it is true, as Mr. Casson says, that the speech of modern 
actors is not as “ tripping ” as that of Elizabethan ones, and also 
that the Old Vic is a bad theatre for speech. I may add that, on 
“an unassailable authority” cited by Professor Schiicking, the 
performance, without act-intervals, also at the Old Vic, of the full 
Hamlet of 3,762 lines, took four hours and twenty-two minutes.! 

What are the inferences? First, I think, that, in spite of the 
prologues, it is safer to regard two hours and a half than two hours 
as the normal time for a play during 1594-1616; and secondly, 
that the full texts of Shakespeare’s longest plays, as we have them, 
including at least the eleven plays of over 3,000 lines, were no more 
likely than Ben Jonson’s to have been actually presented at the 
Globe or Blackfriars. It remains arguable, I suppose, that longer 
performances were given at court. I do not think it very likely, but 
here we have very little to go upon. Court entertainments some- 


1 Spectator (15 Oct., 1937). 
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times began at 10 p.m., and sometimes lasted to 1 a.m. or even 2 
a.m.! But we cannot assume that the whole of those long periods 
were devoted solely to continuous plays. Music, dancing, a banquet, 
have all to be thought of. Failing this possible loophole, are we to 
infer that Shakespeare, like Jonson, wrote for publication, and let 
the players, in the meantime, do their worst ? In the case of Jonson 
we are not surprised. He was a scholar, and liked to emulate the 
ancients. He edited his own plays, or some of them, and called 
them his Works. But Shakespeare, obviously, did nothing of the 
kind. For whom, then, did he write? For himself? It follows, 
if this is so, that we must to some extent qualify Dr. Granville- 
Barker’s view of the plays as “ raw material for acting.” And 
perhaps, after all, we may have to resort to our firesides when we 
wish to capture the full significance of their tragic or comic 
intention. 

Shakespeare, we know, was in his early London life an actor, a 
“ Shake-scene,” and Henry Chettle, wishing to be apologetic, 
describes him as “ exelent in the qualitie he professes.” Later 
references make it doubtful whether he was ever a great actor. 
John Davies, in 1610, says that he had played “ Kingly parts.” 
Long after his death, John Aubrey was told that he “ did act ex- 
ceedingly well,” but James Wright that he “ was a much better Poet 
than Player.” Nicholas Rowe could only learn that “ the Top of 
his performance was the Ghost in his own Hamlet.” Another 
tradition gave him Adam in As You Like It.2_ His name appears in 
the lists of Principal Comedians or Tragedians prefixed to plays by 
Ben Jonson, acted in 1598, 1599, and 1603, but not in any of six 
similar lists from 1605 to 1611 or later.? ‘That rather suggests that 
he dropped acting in or about 1604. But he was still in some sense 
a “‘ fellow ” of the King’s men on May 4, 1605, and held financial 
interests in their theatres until at least 1612.4 John Ward, who came 
to Stratford-on-Avon as vicar in 1662, records that Shakespeare in 
his elder days lived in the town and—presumably from there— 
supplied the stage with two plays every year.5 The actual date of 
his retirement must remain uncertain. He had bought New Place 
in 1597, but apparently his cousin Thomas Greene was living there 
in 1609 and expected another year’s occupation.® 


1 Elizabethan Stage, 1. 161, 162, 225. 

2 William Shakespeare, i. 188-9, 214, 253, 262, 265, 278, 289. 
3 Tbid., 11. 71-5. * Ibid., 1. 67, 73. 
5 Ibid., 1. 249. ® Ibid., 11. 95-6. 
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Hamlet has shown us that Shakespeare took an interest, perhaps 
even a distracting interest, in the problems of acting, but as a critic 
more obviously than as a participant. There is sporadic criticism, 
direct or implied, elsewhere. In Troilus and Cressida, perhaps the 
next play after Hamlet, Patroclus, for the amusement of Achilles, 
“‘ pageants” the “topless deputation ” of Agamemnon. He behaves 

Like a strutting player, whose conceit 

Lies in his hamstring, and doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 

*T wixt his stretch’d footing and the scaffoldage. 

(I. iii. 153-6.) 
Criticism even breaks into the splendour of Cleopatra’s end. She 
will not be taken back to Rome, which becomes London, for there 
The quick comedians 
Extemporally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels ; Antony 


Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness. _(V. ii. 216.) 


Shakespeare and his audiences had suffered from that “‘ squeaking 
Cleopatra.” The criticism is not all contemptuous. In Richard I] 
As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 


Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. (Vv. ii. 23.) 


And it is again the Globe itself, not Rome, which Shakespeare has 
in mind when Cassius says in Julius Cesar, 
How many ages hence 


Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown! (III. i. 111.) 


In A Midsummer Night’s Dream (1. ii; m1. i; Iv. i) the make- 
shifts and petty jealousies of the tiring-house become the mark for 
the arrows of Shakespeare’s satire. It is a commonplace of criticism 
that his Richard III is essentially an actor, who can afford to listen 
ironically to the vaunt of his gull Buckingham, when he claims 


Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
Speak and look back, and pry on every side, 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 
Intending deep suspicion. Ghastly looks 

Are at my service, like enforced smiles ; 

And both are ready in their offices, 

At any time, to grace my stratagems. (III. v. 5.) 
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In Henry V Shakespeare approaches stage problems from another 
angle, accompanying the acted scenes with the running comment of 
the prologue and choruses, which are in substance an elaborate 
apology for the incapacity of a theatrical representation to deal 
adequately with an heroic theme. 


But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that hath dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? (Prol. 8.) 


The audience are bidden to 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. (Jb. 23.) 


The players are dealing with 
things 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here presented. (v., Chorus, 4.) 


So far I have been mainly considering Shakespeare’s direct 
comments on the stage of his own day. But there is more in it. 
What was the reaction on Shakespeare’s own mind of all this tinsel 
make-believe, in which he inevitably moved ? Hamlet, considering 
“the purpose of playing,” tells us that its “‘ end, both at the first 
and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature ; 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and pressure” (III. ii. 23). 
But, as we read the plays, does it not sometimes seem as if the 
mirror were reversed, and that, in Shakespeare’s imagination, 
nature, that is to say, life itself, were holding it up to the stage ? 

Dr. Caroline Spurgeon in a recent book has dealt at great length 
with Shakespeare’s imagery. She dwells, in particular, on the extent 
to which it is drawn from the features of life, as it may well have 
been lived in such a country town as Stratford-on-Avon in Warwick- 
shire—from gardens and orchards, from aspects of the weather, 
from the seasons, from the flight of birds, from horses, deer, falcons, 
even from the snail ; above all from rivers, in calm and still more in 
flood, which Dr. Spurgeon thinks inspired no less than fifty-nine 
images. The Avon, she believes, was an enduring memory. The 
analysis is interesting, and will not be irrelevant to a later phase of 
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my argument. But of theatrical images Dr. Spurgeon makes little. 
There are a small number, she says, and notes two in Romeo and 
Juliet and three in Hamlet.! But surely the plays are pervaded by 
theatrical imagery. Life itself is presented in terms of a drama. 
We have all, I suppose, been brought up on the famous passage in 
As You Like It (i. vii. 136-166). The banished Duke begins it : 


Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy. 
This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 


The melancholy Jaques takes up the theme : 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. 


And he elaborates it for twenty-three lines more. It is not particu- 
larly appropriate to the action of the play itself, in which both the 
Duke and Jaques are spectators rather than participants. But it is 
a window into Shakespeare’s mind, when he wrote it, not long before 
Hamlet. And even in this explicit form it has several echoes else- 
where. The melancholy Antonio in The Merchant of Venice says 


I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A stage where every man must play his part, 
And mine asad one. (I. i. 77.) 


Macbeth, faced with his ruin, comments 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. (Vv. v. 24.) 
We recall the “ strutting player ” of Troilus and Cressida. Lear, 
in his madness, declares 


When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. (Iv. vi. 186.) 


These are direct appreciations of life. But the same imagery is to 
be found, leaping almost unconsciously from Shakespeare’s lips, in 
play after play, especially in those that deal with the changing 


1 Shakespeare’s Imagery (1935), 45, 367, 370. 
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fortunes of kings and heroes. In 2 Henry VI Richard says of the 
enemies who plot his death 

But mine is made the prologue to their play ; 

For thousands more, that yet suspect no peril, 

Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. (tl. i. 151.) 
In 3 Henry VI Warwick comments on a battle 

Why stand we like soft-hearted women here, 

Wailing our losses, whiles the foe doth rage ; 

And look upon, as if the tragedy 

Were played in jest by counterfeiting actors? (II. iv. 25.) 
And at the end Henry, submitting to Richard, asks 

What scene of death hath Roscius now to act? (v. vi. 10.) 
In Richard III the Duchess asks the distraught Elizabeth 

What means this scene of rude impatience ? 
And she replies 

To make an act of tragic violence. (II. ii. 38.) 
Later she is described as 

A queen in jest, only to fill the scene. (IV. iv. 91.) 
Richard the Second moralizes on “‘ the antic ’”’ Death, who sits within 
the hollow crown of a king, 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchize, be feared, and kill with looks. (111. ii. 164.) 
And after his fall he summarizes his own meditations : 


Thus play I in one person many people, 
And none contented. Sometimes I am king ; 
Then treasons make me wish myself a beggar, 
And soIam. (v. v. 31.) 
In King John the Bastard points to the “ scroyles of Angiers,” who 
flout the kings, 
And stand securely on their battlements, 


As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of death. (II. i. 374.) 


In 2 Henry IV Northumberland cries 
Let order die! 
And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a ling’ring act ; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead. (I. i. 154.) 
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Henry, on his deathbed, recalls his struggles to keep his kingdom 
in peace : 
For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument. (Iv. v. 198.) 
In Henry V the Archbishop of Canterbury recalls the memory 
of the Black Prince, 
Who on the French ground play’d a tragedy. (I. ii. 106.) 


So, too, it is in the tragedies. In Titus Andronicus, after the 
murder of Bassianus, Tamora shows a fatal writ 
The complot of this timeless tragedy. (II. iii. 265.) 


The same language runs through Hamlet itself, quite apart from 
the direct comments on acting. At the beginning signs in heaven 
and earth are “ prologue to the omen coming on” (I. i. 123). 
Hamlet’s dress and behaviour are “ actions that a man might play ” 
(I. ii. 84). Claudius is “a vice of Kings” (111. iv. 98). In her 
trepidation after the death of Polonius, the Queen says 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss. (IV. v. 18.) 


Hamlet describes his narrow escape from death at sea : 
Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play. (Vv. ii. 30.) 

Almost his last words are addressed to those 
That are but mutes or audience to this act. (Vv. ii. 346.) 


Macbeth, learning the partial fulfilment of the witches’ prophecy, 
through the death of Glamis and the fall of Cawdor, says 


Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. (I. iii. 127.) 
In the dark morning after the murder of Duncan, a bystander 
comments 


Thou seest the heavens, as troubled with man’s act, 
Threatens his bloody stage. (II. iv. 5.) 


In Othello the dead bodies of the Moor and Desdemona are “ the 
tragic loading of this bed ” (Vv. ii. 363). Of Coriolanus, fighting as 
a youth with Tarquin, it is said 

When he might act the woman in the scene, 

He proved best man i’ the field. (11. ii. 94.) 
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After his submission to his mother, he reflects 
Behold the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. (v. iii. 183.) 

Similar language is in the comedies and romances too, if more 
rarely. Rosalind, in As You Like It, intervening in the love affairs 
of Phebe and Silvius, says 

I'll prove a busy actor in their play. (111. iv. 62.) 


The Duke in Measure for Measure, declares 


I love the people, 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes. (I. i. 68.) 


Cymbeline appeals to Imogen : 


How now, my flesh, my child ! 
What, mak’st thou me a dullard in this act ? 
Wilt thou not speak to me? (Vv. v. 263.) 


In The Winter’s Tale Hermoine declares that her past life 


Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 
As I am now unhappy, which is more 
Than history can pattern, though devised 
And play’d to take spectators. (III. iii. 35.) 


And of the recovery of Perdita it is said 


The dignity of this act was worth the audience of kings and princes ; 
for by such was it acted. (v. ii. 86-8.) 


These are all examples, by no means exhaustive, of definite 
theatrical imagery. But even where that is not present, stage terms 
seem in a subtle way to have affected Shakespeare’s diction. 
What his characters have to say and do is their “ part.” ‘They are 
“ prompted ” to speak or intervene. No doubt the general senses 
of both words are historically prior to their technical ones. A 
“part” is a “ share.” To “‘ prompt ” is to “ suggest.” But that 
Shakespeare uses them, as a man of the theatre would use them, is 
often probable and sometimes certain. Coriolanus says 


Like a dull actor now, 
I have forgot my part, and I am out. (V. iii. 40.) 


Or he says 


You have put me now to such a part which never 
I shall discharge to the life. 
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And Cominius answers 


Come, come, we’ll prompt you. (III. ii. 105.) 


Othello says 


Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter. (I. ii. 83.) 


“Cue,” a purely technical stage term for “ signal,” occurs a 
dozen times in the plays. Particularly interesting is the constant 
use of the verb “ play ” to indicate ‘‘ behave like.” This, indeed, 
did not begin with Shakespeare. Chaucer speaks of “ playing 
tyrant.” We have preserved the sense in a few cases. We play 
truant, or the man, or the knave, or the rogue, or the fool, or the 
devil, or “‘ old Harry,” which is not Shakespearean, but first emerges 
in the eighteenth century. But Shakespeare’s characters also play 
the dog, the cur, the spaniel, the sheep, the spider, the servant, the 
porter, the cook, the scribe, the good husband, the woman, the 
noble housewife, the Amazon, the wanton, the strumpet, the villain, 
the ruffian, the thief, the cheater, the traitor, the eaves-dropper, the 
saucy cuttle (whatever that may be), the runaway, the flouting Jack, 
the honest Trojan, the alchemist, the orator, the judge, the pious 
innocent, the penitent, the executioner, the recanter, the host, the 
umpire, the God. There is no end to it. 

That Shakespeare’s imagination was permeated by the atmos- 
phere of the theatre, in which he lived and moved and had his being, 
seems to me indisputable. But did he realize it, and, if so, how did 
he react to it? There we are inevitably much in the dark. Does 
it in any way explain the puzzling problem of the extreme and 
apparently unactable length of many of his plays, if no loophole can 
be found in the evidence as to the time available for performance ? 
Did he write them for himself, and remain content to let the actors 
mangle them as they would? He never published them, but did 
he ever dream of publishing them? Tradition does not help us 
here. The reporters were interested in the playwright and what he 
has left us, not in his private ambitions and regrets. We turn to 
the sonnets, but that is largely interpreting the obscure by the 
obscurer still. Did he take refuge from the artificial life, to which 
he seemed bound, in the casual amours of which some of them seem 
to tell, or in that friendship which apparently failed him in the end ! 
The record, if it is a record, is too blurred to be legible now. The 
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earlier sonnets have occasionally something of the stage imagery in 
them, although not very much. 
When I consider everything that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 
That the huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment. (XV.) 
And again 
As an unperfect actor on the stage, 
Who with his fear is put beside his part, 
so does he 
forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love’s rite. (XXIII.) 
And they are largely concerned with something he does not readily 
accept in his own life : 
Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook’d for joy in that I honour most. (XXV.) 
He is 
In disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes. 
and 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope. (XXIX.) 


He thinks himself in some way under a cloud : 


I may not ever more acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame. (XXXVI.) 


He is 
Made lame by fortune’s dearest spite. (XXXVII.) 
There is more than one reference to his ‘‘ lameness ”’ : 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt. (LXXXIX.) 


Many inept things have been written about the sonnets, but I 
think that the prize for ineptitude must go to the gentleman who 
inferred from these passages that Shakespeare was lame. 

A similar note recurs in some of the later sonnets, written three 
or more years after the first meeting with the friend. He has made 
himself ‘‘ a motley to the view,” which rather suggests the stage fool, 
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and “ vulgar scandal” has stamped an impression on his brow. 
But the most significant sonnet is surely CXI, which begins 

O for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 


And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 


Can the brand be anything else than an allusion to the status of 
an actor, about which, in Elizabethan eyes, the old tradition of the 
infamous histrio of the early fathers still clung? And the dyer’s 
hand, stained with his dyes—does not that reflect a consciousness 
in Shakespeare himself that his imagination was so hopelessly 
imbued with the colour given to it by his profession, that he could 
only see things as they were reflected in the mirror of the stage ? 


I cannot look on life 
Alone and plainly. 


They are not his own words, but they will serve. This sonnet 
comes later in the series than that (CVII) on the eclipse of the 
mortal moon, which has been much discussed, but which I believe 
to have been written in 1599 or early in 1600, shortly after the fear 
of a Spanish invasion, which led to rumours that Queen Elizabeth 
was dead. “ Mortua sed non sepulta”’, said the indomitable old 
lady. This other may therefore date from just about the time when 
Shakespeare was writing Hamlet, which shows his preoccupation 
with the stage at its height, to an extent which perhaps rather 
embarrasses the movement of the play. And after Hamlet came a 
group of plays which, to some readers at least, show Shakespeare in 
a rather uncomfortable mood: the bitter comedies of All’s Well 
and Measure for Measure, and Troilus and Cressida, the comedy, if 
you will, but rather, as I think, the tragedy, of disillusionment with 
the world’s ancient ideals of heroism and romance. 

And, a little later, we find Shakespeare ceasing to appear as a 
Principal Tragedian or Comedian in play-prints. Was he glad to 
be no longer one of those whom a Dame Quickly could call “ harlotry 
players”?! Was he hoping to purify his imagination from its 
taint? Ultimately—we do not know quite when—he retired to 
Stratford. Here, among the young mulberries he had planted, he 

1 1 Hen. IV, 1. iv. 437. 
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could write his plays, send them, as Parson Ward tells us, to the 
stage at the rate of two a year, and never trouble about what hap- 
pened to them afterwards. Most of the longest plays are later than 
Hamlet. They include Troilus and Cressida, Othello, Lear, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, and Cymbeline. But several of the 
histories, which came earlier, are also long. ‘The later tragedies are 
more as Aristotle would have them, more concerned with the emotions 
evoked by the fundamental issues of life and less with the interpre- 
tation of character in action, than Hamlet. If Shakespeare ever 
dreamt of printing his Works, like Ben Jonson, it came to nothing. 
He never quite purged his bosom of the perilous stuff that had 
troubled him. The stage imagery is still traceable in the later plays, 
although not, I think, quite so frequent. But at least he could 
sweeten his imagination again with the scents and sounds of rural 
life, watching the movements of the clouds and the changing moods 
of his native Avon. Dr. Spurgeon aptly notes his preoccupation in 
Cymbeline with “ the background of trees, the fragrance of flowers 
and the presence of birds,” and in particular the culmination of the 
play in the reconciliation of Posthumus and Imogen, when he mur- 
murs 


Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die. (Vv. v. 263.) 


Stratford was real. Here a tired poet might rest his eyes in Perdita’s 
garden, gathering, if not the daffodils and violets dim of youth, at 
least such flowers of middle summer, as are given to men of middle 
age : 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 

The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun 

And with him rises weeping. (W.T. Iv. iv. 104.) 


And returning to New Place, Shakespeare sent John Fletcher a 
scrap to be put into The Two Noble Kinsmen : 


O Queen Emilia, 
Fresher than May, sweeter 
Than her gold buttons on the boughs, or all 
Th’ enamelled knacks o’ th’ mead or garden, yea, 
We challenge too the bank of any nymph, 
That makes the stream seem flowers. (III. i. 4.) 


With these lovely lines of the recovered sanity of life I will end 
my speculation. 
26 














FRANCIS BEAUMONT’S GRAMMAR LECTURE 


By Mark EccLes 


Berore he wrote The Knight of the Burning Pestle, the first master- 
piece of burlesque drama in English, Beaumont tried his hand at 
burlesque writing in a mock Grammar Lecture delivered at the 
Christmas revels of the Inner Temple. This amusing speech 
is preserved at the British Museum in Sloane MS. 1709, folios 
12-22, where it is signed “‘ Francis Beamount.” A brief account 
of it, under the heading ‘‘ An Unknown Work of Francis Beaumont,” 
was given in The Atheneum for January 27, 1894, p. 115, by Edward 
Scott of the British Museum, who urged “ that this unknown work 
of an early dramatist should be published in its entirety.” Sir 
Edmund Chambers has made use of the manuscript, and it has 
occasionally been mentioned by other scholars,! but in general it 
seems to have escaped the attention of writers on Beaumont. It 
was not known to C. M. Gayley, author of the standard life of Beau- 
mont, Francis Beaumont, Dramatist, 1914, nor is either the manu- 
script or Scott’s account of it listed by S. A. Tannenbaum in Beaumont 
and Fletcher (A Concise Bibliography), 1938. So little of Beaumont’s 
unaided work has come down to us that even a youthful jeu d’esprit 
can add something to our knowledge of how he developed into one 
of the gayest of Elizabethan humorists. 

No specimen of Beaumont’s handwriting has been known, 
but I may point out that an early signature appears in the Oxford 
University Subscription Book A. B., folio 89, verso. The three 
brothers Henry, John, and Francis Beaumont signed their names 
in order of age upon subscribing to the Thirty-Nine Articles at 
the time of their matriculation, February 4, 1596/7, when Francis 
was, according to the matriculation entry, about twelve years old.” 


1 Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (1923), 1. 221 ; 11. §34 ; 11. 215-16 ; Gertrude 
M. Sibley, The Lost Plays and Masques 1500-1642 (1933), p. 91; U. M. Ellis- 
Fermor, The Jacobean Drama (1936), p. 308; O.E.D. under “ fitchant,” 
** plodderly.” 

2 Andrew Clark, Register of the University of Oxford, 11. ii. 218. 
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His handwriting would naturally change as he grew older, but, 
except that both are in Italian hands, there is no special resemblance 
between the “ Francis Beaumont ” of the Subscription Book and 
the “‘ Francis Beamount ” of the Sloane MS. On other grounds also 
I should judge the Grammar Lecture to be in the hand of a copyist 
rather than of the author. There are a number of miswritings 
(such as “ cauaist ” for “‘ canuist,” “on” for “ or”) which appear 
to be copyist’s errors ; miscopying may explain the confused syntax 
in the fourth, eighth, and twentieth paragraphs ; and in the fifth 
paragraph a blank space is left for a word which the scribe apparently 
could not decipher. The same manuscript contains also an Arith- 
metic Lecture by Heneage Finch, who entered the Inner Temple 
in 1597 and was called to the bar in 1606 (D.N.B.). Beaumont 
speaks of a Music Lecture to follow, but this is not preserved in the 
manuscript. 

Two different dates for the composition of the lecture are 
suggested in the Oxford English Dictionary: “c. 1600” (under 
“ fitchant ”’) and “ c. 1605 ” (under “ plodderly ”). It was probably 
written between these two years, to judge from the references 
to men’s fashions such as long hair and the treble ruff (see notes 
below). The “ Francis Beamount”’ who wrote it must therefore 
have been the dramatist, not his father the judge, who died in 1598, 
or the Francis Beaumont later Master of the Charterhouse, who was 
not a member of any inn of court.! The dramatist was admitted 
to the Inner Temple on November 3, 1600.2 The lecture is not 
likely to have been given before 1601, for it refers to the young 
student’s “‘ pronunciacon of vild speeches in vild plotts for want of 
experience in the first Christmas of his Studentship, as might be 
most playnly perceived in this ill instructed hall the last Christmas 
in the moste plodderly plotted shew of lady Amity.” No other 
mention of this show has been found, so that it does not help in 
dating the lecture. Any of the Christmas seasons from 1601 to 
about 1605 would be a possible date for Beaumont’s speech. Since 
Beaumont was born about 1584, he would be between seventeen 
and twenty-one when he delivered this burlesque oration in the 
Inner Temple Hall. 

The “ shew of lady Amity,” I suggest, probably celebrated the 


1 See T. W. Baldwin, “‘ The Three Francis Beaumonts,” Modern Language 
Notes, xxx1x (1924), 505-7. 
* F. A. Inderwick, A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, 1 (1896), 435. 
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“ancient Amity and League” between the Inner Temple and 
Gray’s Inn, often referred to in Gesta Grayorum.! The gentlemen 
of Gray’s Inn wrote to the gentlemen of the Inner Temple in 1594 
of “‘ your unfeigned Love and Amity,” and they presented before the 
Ambassador of Templaria a ‘ Shew ” in which Graius and Tem- 
plarius came arm in arm before the altar of the Goddess of Amity, 
whose arch-flamen pronounced them “ as true and perfect Friends, 
and so familiarly united and linked with the Bond and League of 
sincere Friendship and Amity, as ever were Theseus and Perithous, 
Achilles and Patroclus, Pilades and Orestes, or Scipio and Lelius.” 
In the next show, on Twelfth Night, the Goddess Amity or United 
Friendship appeared in person, with her sister-goddess Arety or 
Virtue. The Inner Temple show mentioned by Beaumont may have 
been a corresponding gesture of friendship, presented before invited 
guests from Gray’s Inn. Beaumont himself was later to write 
The Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, published in 1612/13 
with an epistle to Sir Francis Bacon and “ the grave and learned 
Bench of the anciently allied houses of Grayes Inne and the Inner 
Temple.” 

A general account of “ Grand Christmasses”” at the Temple 
is given by Sir William Dugdale, Origines Furidiciales (1666), and 
by William Herbert, Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Chancery 
(1804). It was as “ part of the grand Christmasse in the Inner 
Temple ” that Gorboduc was acted in 1561/2, after Lord Robert 
Dudley, as “ Palaphilos, Prince of Sophie,” had instituted the order 
of the Knights of Pegasus.2_ Gray’s Inn had its Prince of Purpoole 
and Knights of the Helmet, Lincoln’s Inn its Prince de la Grange, 
and the Middle Temple its Prince d’Amour and Knights of the 
Quiver. Leading spirits in the Middle Temple revels of 1597-8 
were two lawyer-wits whom Beaumont was later to know at the 
Mermaid : Richard Martin, Prince d’Amour, and John Hoskyns, 
his Clerk of the Council, whom Martin and Raleigh persuaded to 
reply to Charles Best’s “ Tufftaffata Speech” with a “‘ Fustian 
Answer.” 4 Since the gentlemen of Lincoln’s Inn joined their 


1 The account of the Gray’s Inn revels of 1594-5, printed in 1688. In the 
Malone Society Reprint edited by Greg, 1915, allusions to this “‘ amity ” occur 
On pp. 4, 5, 21, 25-0, 43-4. ; 

2 E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 1. 415, and The Elizabethan Stage, 
111. 457- 


* The Mediaeval Stage, 1. 413-18 ; A. W. Green, The Inns of Court and Early 
English Drama (1931). 
* Le Prince d’ Amour (1660), quoted in Directions for Speech and Style by John 
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“ noble confederates ” of the Middle Temple in these revels, Donne 
may also have acted in them ; indeed, it has been recently suggested 
that he is the “ La volto Publius” satirized in 1598 as “ a reueller 
ridiculous ” who has “ beene a player to a Christmas prince.” ! 
The chief resemblance between the speech of Hoskyns and that 
of Beaumont is that Hoskyns parodies the way in which Lyly 
overworked the tricks of rhetoric, while Beaumont laughs at the 
elder Templars’ fondness for “ gramaticall fflowrishes pickt out of 
Euphues England.” In like vein Richard Martin decreed as Prince 
d’Amour : “ If any man deprave the books of Ovid de Arte Amandi, 
Eupheus and his England, Petite Pallace, or other laudable discourses 
of Love ; this is loss of his Mistris favor for half a year.” 2 Beau- 
mont’s jest at the older lawyers’ withered flowers of speech is well 
illustrated by the fact that the Speaker of the Commons in 1597/8, 
Serjeant Yelverton, “ made a most fine & well filed speche : verie 
short & manie well couched sentences somewhat imitating but 
bettering Euphues,” in which he referred to Solon and Plato, 
Pygmalion the painter, and “‘ Licurgus the best lawe giver.” 3 

Beaumont’s lecture, here printed in full, follows the plan of the 
famous Latin grammar which bore the name of John Lyly’s grand- 
father, William Lyly : 


THE GRAMMER ‘* LECTURE 


Gramatice quatuor sunt partes (sayth Lyly) orthographia, which 
is thus orthographia, o.r.t.h.o.g.r.a.p.h.i.a. and not .f.i.a. Etemologia 
which is thus etemologia or deriv’d Etumos and logos or trew reason, 
Syntaxis which is thus ordered hae syntaxis tes syntaxios, Prosodia which 
is thus accented prosddia allthough yt was pronounced prosédia amongest 
the barbarous grecians And before I beginn this lecture o thou singulariter 
nominativo haec Musa and thowe O pluraliter nominativo he Muse 
all nyne of you assist me in yt. 

I am come hither most attentive disciples to instruct you in the science 
of grammer, which hath bene in greate request ever since Cicero prefer’d 
his sonne Marcus to the great gramarian Cratippus that tought the ffree 


Hoskins, ed. Hoyt H. Hudson (1935), Appendix B ; Louise B. Osborn, The Life, 
Letters, and Writings of John Hoskyns (1937), pp. 98-102 ; J. A. Manning, Memoirs 
of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd (1841), pp. 9-18 (on the date of the ‘‘ Noctes Templarie ” 
described by Rudyerd see The Elizabethan Stage, 1. 169). 
2 R. E. Bennett, “‘ John Donne and Everard Gilpin,” R.E.S., xv (1939), 70-1. 
* Le Prince d’ Amour, quoted by Osborn, op. cit., p. 99. 
> “ The Journal of Sir Roger Wilbraham,” The Camden Miscellany, x (1902), 10. 
* Italics within a word indicate letters which the MS. represents by a sign 
of contraction ; when used for a whole word, they stand for italic hand in the MS, 
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skole at Athens a whole yeere together,1 and for his better instruccion 
payd twoe pence a weeke extraordinary for the due ioyning of this your 
instruccion you shall have a grammer lecture, by the way you may note 
hic lectura by the most skoole-cauaist Mascula nomina in A dicuntur 
multa virorum 2 for the reading of a lecture doth more properly belong to a 
man then to any dum Creature ; well then whoe is to read this lecture ; 
I am? here you may more over note that the aforesaid lectura is an 
adiective, for when you have an adiective aske this question who and the 
worde that answeareth to yt shalbe the substantive, well then I am 
commanded by the soueraigne power of his highnes our famous prince 
of Templaria 3 to frame this my lecture to the instruccion of all his obedient 
subiects of what state or calling soever : I doe devide his subiects into 
three sorts young students, Revelers, and plodders.* It might here be 
obiected againste me that there are certayne ancients also within these 
his princely terrytoryes ; which ancients although they have had a con- 
tinuall syntaxis or ordering of vs in his princely absence yett they are his 
subiects too, therefore I ought to frame the course of my lecture to them 
also. To this I answeare that yt hath pleased our soueraign prince 
out of his magesticall favourablenes to banish for a space those members 
of his politique goverment ® in which banishment I will invoke the eight 
parts of speech to send them long and prosperous lives. And so I will 
proceed to the first part of grammer to witt orthographia. 

And first I will shew what orthography the meanest sort of subiects 
that is to say yonge students ought to vse. And first wee doe thinke yt 
fitt to give a true definition of a young student which is this A young 
student is a soft imytating peece fitt for the impression of eyther plodder 
or Reveler but because our soueraignes territoryes are soe seditiously 
overrunne with that dangerous sect of plodders, I will shew what ortho- 
graphy is necessary for a young student to attayne to a gracefull ortho- 
graphicall Reveling. And first that orthography whereby a young student 
may best attayne to good Clothes that he may become a Reveller is 

1 Beaumont remembered the opening words of Cicero De Officiis : “‘ Quam- 
— te, Marce fili, annum iam audientem Cratippum idque Athenis. . . . 

f. the letter from young Marcus in Epistule ad Familiares, xvi. 21. It is part 
of Beaumont’s jest to a the man whom Cicero called “ princeps huius 
etatis gf gy og a grammar master. 

verse from William Lyly’s hexameter rules concerning gender. By 
“ skoole-cauaist ” ae dan miscopied for “ canuist ”) Beaumont means that the 
rule is ‘‘ canvassed,’’ discussed or studied thoroughly, in schools. 

* The Inner Templars signed a letter to Gray’s Inn in 1594, ‘‘ The State of 
Templaria,” and described their emperor as “‘ Frederick Templarius ” (Gesta 
Grayorum, pp. 5, 20). ah 

* On “ plodders”’ cf. Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1. i. 86 and Iv. iii. 305; Nashe, 
The Unfortunate Traveller and Nashe’s Lenten Seuff (Works, ed. McKerrow, 1. 
251 ; 11. 215) ; Manningham’s Diary, p. 100 ; The Poetaster, 1. ii. 127 (Ben Fonson, 
ed. Herford and Simpson) ; and Earle’s character of ‘“‘ A Plodding Student ” in 
Micro-cosmographie (1628). 

* Misunderstood by Scott, who wrote : “ This, which might give a clue to the 
date of the lecture, seems to point to some split in the Temple as to the conduct 
of the revels, or to the choice of the Master of the Revels not being unanimous.’ 
But it was usual for the elder members of the inn to abdicate in favour of the mock 
officers during Christmas vacation. 
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exceeding true orthography, and he shall hardly obteyne yt well without 
goeing to a scrivener ; for yt shalbe necessary for him to write his name in 
exceeding trew orthography at the ends of sundry bills both of Taylors 
stockinsellers, and other tradesmen; which Orthography is exceeding 
trewe and most agreable with the nature of a reveller : But if in writing 
his name vnder any such aforesaid bills his hand shall slip and he shall 
chaunce to make a dash or a crosse ! over any of them before the quarter 
day that is very false orthography and not to be indured in any Civill 
common weale and soe much for him. Next what orthography is fitt 
for a Reveler, for although I have tought him the practice of some ortho- 
graphy when he was a young student, yett for the inlarging of his skill 
I would not have him make daynty to runn twenty or thirty pounds in a 
merchants booke if yt be but to learne the right writing of Calimanco 2 
or some other new stuffe lately come over; Besides there is another 
arthography [sic] fitt for A Reveller to witt the right writing of a sinkapace 3 
avoyding all playerly dashes which begett exceeding false orthography 
in dancing. 

Lastely for the plodders orthography and* that which he is most to 
vse is moste aptly obteyned by the frequentinge of Westminster hall in 
terme tyme, and reading yere books in the vacacion that he may learne 
what bonds are false arthography and to be avoyded by lawe, for he shall 
have occasion to vse them, for the plodders orthography is a more subtile 
orthography then eyther the young students or the Revelers : for whereas 
the young student can by his orthography but obtayne trust for a satten 
sute till the quarter day, and the reveller by his orthography can but Creepe 
into favour with a merchaunts bookes till his father dye, the plodder can 
by his orthography (to witt) the cuning framing of a fraudulent bond 
utterly defraude a poore tradesman of a black satten dublett against 
all hallow or Candlemas day to be sewer to the Judges in. 

Besides there is another orthography fitt for him which may be shewen 
in the right writing of all Indentures but especially in the writing of out- 
laryes which he shall have vse of when he comes to the barr; for thankes 
be to god the baristers of this age are come to that excellent perfeccion 


1 Marks indicating payment. At Gray’s Inn the Knights of the Helmet 
had to promise that ‘‘ Every Knight of this Order shall do his Endeavour to be 
much in the Books of the worshipful Citizens of the principal City, next adjoining 
to the Territories of Purpoole ; and none shall unlearnedly, or without looking, 
pay ready Money for any Wares, . . . to the ill Example of others, and utter 
Subversion of Credit betwixt Man and Man ” (Gesta Grayorum, p. 29). 

* “ The right writing of Calimanco ” puzzled the printer of Lyly’s Midas (1592), 
who misread the last letter and printed ‘‘ Calamance ’ (Complete Works of John 
Lyly, ed Bond, 111. 147) ; while in Nashe’s Strange News (1592/3) it appears as 
“ Calimunco ” (Works, ed. McKerrow, 1. 330). M. C. Linthicum, Costume in the 
Drama of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (1936), pp. 72-3, uses the spelling 
“ callamanco.” 

* The First Folio has the spelling “‘ Sinke-a-pace” in Twelfth Night, 1. iii., 
but “‘ cinque-pace ” in Much Ado about Nothing, 1.i. Beaumont means, of course, 
that the reveller must dance the cinquepace accurately, not like a stage-player. 

7 ” — by the O.E.D. only in 1618 and 1633. 
mut anda. 
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in orthography that if the! have not compas enough at the 
top that is held to be very vild orthography and the owtlary shalbe reversed. 
And soe much for orthography. 

And next for the etemology that all the three sorts aforenamed are to 
vse. 
Admitt there were a compound to be Etimologis’d as money ; for the 
purpose I will shew out of what from what simples and by what meanes 
every particular sort of them ought to derive this compound mony : 
Out of What shall he derive it ? out of the Country ? from what simples 
shall he derive yt from two simples his simple father and his simple mother, 
by what meanes shall he derive yt now yt will appeare as playne as in 
speech, how necessary his orthography is for him for the cheefe meanes 
whereby he must etemologise this compound money from the simples 
aforesaid must be by the writing a true orthographicall letter wherein 
yt shall not be amisse for him to complayne of the changeablenes and 
foggynes 2 of the citty ayre, at his first comeing whereby he was driven 
to take phisicke which has strucke him a litle into debt, wherevpon his 
father cannot chuse but send him five pound extraordinary and his 
mother a duble soueran 3 for a token, and so much for his etemology. 

Next from what simples, and by and by what meanes a Reveler may 
most aptly derive this compound money, the simples are simple young 
students, who although they are not meerely simples because they them- 
selves as you sawe even nowe had power to derive, yett in respect they are 
the meanes whereby he is to derive this Compound from young students 
is his orthography,‘ also to witt the insinuating into merchants bookes 
whereby he is furnished with good Clothes through which he is fitt for 
reveling and Courtship; which the young student being extreamely 
inamored on, is content to put in practice his orthography to derive 
the compounde aforesaid from his simples to bestowe on the reveler 
to learne his courtshipp till he become a reveler himself (that is to say) 
till his father will trust him noe longer. 

Lastly from what simples and by what meanes a plodder may moste 
aptely etemologise this compound money, and moreover at what tyme 
for his deriving of mony ® is precisely confind to the somer vacacion 
when he comes into the Country, And yt may be derived from any simple 
householder, but especially from his fathers simple tenants, and yet the 
meanes whereby yt must be deriv’d is his orthography, also y‘ is the 
querke of the lawe whereby he may most fitly Cusen them of new fynes 
before their ould leases expire and soe much for orthography and 
etemology, wherein if any young student thinke himselfe not to be 
sufficiently instructed for twenty shillings A weeke I will attend him an 
hower a day for a whole month together at his chamber in which space 
I will not doubt but to make him able by trew orthography to etemologise 


1 Blank space in the MS. Possibly for capias utlagatum, a writ of arrest upon 


outlawry. 
? "The O.E.D. gives no instance of this sense of the word before 1660. 
* A double sovereign in Beaumont’s time was worth 20s. ; 
* The confusion here may be due to omission in copying. 5 Insert it? 
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this compound money in great aboundance from his father be he of what 
state or calling soeuer not above the degree of a knight or a Justice of the 
coram although he were in his tafata stitcht hatt ! the most charge giveing 
brouch 2 of Christendom. 

The third part of grammer that the three sorts aforesaid ought to 
yse is syntaxis or the ordering of that compound so speld and deriv’d. 

And first howe the young student ought to order the compound mony 
so etemologis’d from the two simples his simple father and his symple 
mother. 

Many young students will syntaxis or order this compound in the 
bying of books, which is a very vile syntaxis and doth in noe sort belong 
to the attayning to the perfeccion of a reveler. 

But lett him imploy all that compound etemologis’d for his first 
quarter in the inritching of his eye with playes mocions 3 and other strange 
sights and yt wilbe a great helpe to the nymblnes of his galliard to visit 
often the pagan puppett playes, and to beholde their fitchant ¢ anticks. 

Second A reveler ought to vse the mony which he hath soe etemologys’d 
from young students in mayntayninge their affecczons by recovering more 
abstruce behaviours and more strange abilaments to enamour them on ; 
for the effecting of which yt shalbe fitt for him to spend some of the 
Compound soe etemologysd in gayning acquaintance with some barbarian 
Merchants who can shewe the pictures of the great Elcads® in Barbary 
that revell dayly before the king that he may attyre himselfe like them. 

The Plodders syntaxis now onely resteth vndiscoursed of which is 
the due ordering of those fines derived from the tenants which may be 
very well ordered in the purchaseing of that Capacious cap wherein 
Ployden ® the King of plodders was wont to supp potage, or some other 
pritty relique of some other plodder since or before of famous memory. 

The last part of grammer Prosodia nowe only resteth to be spoke of. 

The prosodia or pronunciacion that a young student ought to vse 

1 On taffeta hats see Linthicum, op. cit., p. 231, and Manningham’s Diary, p. 36. 
The justice in The Coxcomb (v. i) is called “ an old Tuff-taffata.”’ 

2 Apparently used for “‘ ornament,” as in Hamlet (1v. vii. 94), “ he is the brooch 
indeed And gem of all the nation,” and in Jonson, The Staple of News (11. ii. 
265), ‘‘ The very broch o’ the bench, gem o’ the City ” (an alderman, also called 
“old Chaine’’). 

* Puppet plays ; not “ nocions,” as Scott read-the word. In The Woman- 
Hater, 111. i., Beaumont refers to “‘ dead motions moving upon wyers.” 

* The O.E.D. cites this passage as the sole occurrence of the form “ fitchant,” 
a variant of “ figent ” (fidgety). The usual form, “ figent,” occurs in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, 1v. iii. 

5 The O.E.D. does not record this spelling, but it seems to be a form of alcayde, 
commander. Dr. Warner G. Rice points out to me that the spelling “‘ Alcad ” 
occurs in a letter of 1600 from Morocco, written by an English merchant, George 
Tomson,who generally spells the title ‘‘ Alcade,”’ as does Geor ge Wilkins in Three 
Miseries of Barbary: see Henry De Castries, Les sources inédites de Vhistoire 
du Maroc, premiére série—dynastie Saadienne, archives et bibliothéques d’ Angle- 
terre, 11 (1925), 187, 232-3, 251. Beaumont probably picked up the word from 
talk with Barbary merchan rather than from any written source . 

* Edmund Plowden (1518-85), of the Middle Temple, said to have studied 
so diligently that for three years he never once left the Temple (D.N.B.). Nashe 
refers to “ Ploydens standish ” (Works, ed. McKerrow, 1. 182). 
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doth principally concist in the due mumbling of pleadings, with an 
ingenious kind of supping or hammering,! yt may also be perceived in 
the pronunciacon of vild speeches in vild plotts for want of experience 
in the? first Christmas of his Studentship, as might be most playnly 
perceived in this ill instructed hall the last Christmas in the moste plod- 
derly plotted shew of lady Amity. 

Revells prosidia or pronuntiacion may be vsd at Revells in pronouncing 
betwixt measures to night his yesterday pend speech to his Mistris. 

Moreover there is an other prosodia or pronounciacion necessary 
for a Reveler, which although he shall have noe vse of till he be past his 
practick revelling and indeed fitt for nothing but to make legs, cry A 
hall a hall,3 play Turquilone,* encourage young gentlemen to revells, see 
the torches prepard, and the tables turned vp, yett yt shall not be all 
to gether vnprfitable [sic] to learne them. 

Now to putt him in mynd of his mortality5 which prsodia [sic] is 
shewd in certayne foolish speeches before shewes if yt be for nothing but 
to shew young gentlemen that their speeches though they be foolish shalbe 
well accepted since he him selfe hath lead the way, and yt shall not be 
amisse for these prosodiacall speeches with certayne gramaticall flowrishes 
pickt out of E England as Apelles the paynter, Hermogines musitian, 
or Cicero being demanded, or Numa Pompillius the lawgiver or some such 
other pritty prosodia.® 

The plodders prosodia nowe only resteth which maye be eyther vsd 
in cases on? meales his case pronuntiacion must be very formall, and 
doth Consist much in these pritty formall phrases, vnder favour, vnder 
correction, but especially in this commendable phrase, vnder your master- 
shi gecustomed favour, together with the Judiciall wearing of a treble 

e. 


* Cotgrave (1611) defines French Humer la parole as “ foolishly to sup, or 


sucke vp, his owne words ; to speake abruptly, or vndistinctly.”” ‘‘ Hammering ” 
is still a dialect word for “‘ stammering,”’ but is not cited by the O.Z.D. in this sense 
until 1619. 


2 The MS. wrongly repeats the. 

? Like Capulet in Romeo and Juliet, 1. v. 28, or Curio in Marston’s Scourge 
of Villainy, satire X. 

* Turkeylony is a dance tune written down about 1570, mentioned by Gosson 
in 1579 and Nashe in 1596 (Chappell, Old English Popular Music, ed. 1893, 1. 
237-8), and co: uently old-fashioned by Beaumont’s time. 

5 Here the scribe seems to have omitted a line or more. 

* Lyly makes no fewer than fourteen allusions to Apelles in Euphues and his 
England, besides three in Euphues, and tells the story of his love in Campaspe. 
He mentions Hermogenes, though not as a musician, in Euphues and his England 
(Works, ed. Bond, 11. 95). He does not use “‘ Cicero being demanded,” but 
“* being demanded ” is a characteristic gambit of his for an anecdote (for example, 
ca 11. 40). He does write of ‘‘ the quiet raigne of Numa Pompilius ” (Works, 
II. 209). 

7 Read or. 

® The “ three-pild ruffe”’ is one of the fashions mentioned in Every Man 
out of his Humour, 1599 (Ben Fonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, 111. 432), and by 
Sir John Davies in his Epigrams, no. 22 ; while Marston writes in 1601 of “a 
as treble quadruple ruffe ” (What You Will, tv. i. 91 ; cf. Linthicum, op. cit., 
p. 160). 
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In his meale prosodia he shall have occasion to vse his aforesaid 
etemologya, for he may deale with the pritty etemology of such meate as is 
fitt for plodders as mustard quasi most-tard because it comes most late 
and lightly 1 after meate, or pottage quasi pote-age because old men doe 
drinke or sup them. And yt shall not be amis for him to give the Panier- 
man 2 six pence a quarter to bring the mustard late and the pottage at 
extraordinary tymes that he may vtter these conceits often, so much 
for the parts of grammer that the princes subiects are to vse. And nowe 
I will proceed to the applicacion of the gramer lecture to the Christmas 
tyme. ‘ 
a in speech be eight parts, nowne, pronowne, verbe, participle 
which are declined, Adverbe, coniunction, preposicion, Interiection 
which are undeclyned,? soe the keeping of Christmas may be devided 
into eight speciall parts, gentlemen, musick, Revells, shewes which have 
hitherto declyned and exceeding base, notwithstanding the other fower, 
Box, dice, cards, and tower which for explanacion sake yt shalbe lawfull 
for the lecturer to terme stocks ¢ have bene vndeclyned and in exceeding 

ractise. 
, In Christmas also there be the fower parts of grammer aforesaid. 

And first orthography, the orthography that ought to be true written 
is dice during which space I doubt not but many will write exceeding 
false orthography, therefore I will teach you the true orthography of a 
dye and the false that you may learne to avoide yt, 

There is but one true kind which is a very square kind of Orthography 
by the squarenes whereof you shall playnely know yt. 

Mary in dice there are divers sorts of false orthography, the names 
of some of which for your better instruccion I will repeate as gode5 
orthography, and brisle orthography which is a very dangerous 
orthography, stop orthography, and fullum orthography which is a most 
desperate orthography, beleeve yt high cutt orthography, and lowe cutt 
orthography which will cutt exceeding low into a mans purse, but seeing 
the orthographies of these sorts are innumerable yt shalbe fitt vtterly 
to abandon all such sorts as you shall playnely perceive not to be square 
orthography soe much in breife for the orthography of a Christmas. 

1 “ Usually,” as in Beaumont’s prologue to The Woman-Hater. 

2 “ A paid officer of the house who waited at table, summoned the members 
to meals by blowing a horn, provided mustard, pepper, etc., and received certain 
perquisites”? (Inderwick, A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, 1. 518). The 
office survived at the Inner Temple until 1900 (O.E.D.). 

* The first statement in A Short Introduction of Grammar, the English version 
of Lyly’s grammar. 

* Cf. Gesta Grayorum, p. 23 : “ the Lieutenant of the Tower (for at that time 
the Stocks were graced with that Name)”’ ; and see also Inderwick, 1. 493 ; Osborn, 
John Hoskyns, p. 102; Chambers, The Medieval Stage, 1. 408 ; The Christmas 
Prince, Malone Society Reprint, pp. 188, 194. 

5 Cf. Chapman, M. D’Olive, tv. ii. 14, ‘‘ The Goade, the Fulham, and the stop- 
kater-tre” ; The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1. iii. 94, “ gourd, and Fullam ” ; and 
The Scornful Lady, tv. i. 335, “ gords.” For explanations of the various false 
dice see the O.E.D. under gourd®, bristle-dice, stop-dice, and fulham ; Malone, 
Variorum Shakespeare (1821), vill. 42-3; and A. V. Judges, The Elizabethan 
Underworld (1930), pp. 41, 493, 525. 
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Next for the etemology or that from whence a Christmas is to be 
derivd which is the box.1_ A Christmas is to be etemologisd or derived 
from the box, And I will nowe shew howe yt ought be deriv’d, yt ought 
to be derivd from shillings or above shillings But if any after the passing 
of three hands shall seeke to etemologyse yt from sixpences that is very 
bad etemology and not to be indurd. 

Next for the syntaxis of a Christmas or due ordering of that mony 
so etemologysd into the box by the orthographicall squarenes of the 
dice. 

And first of all I will shewe howe all the sorts of the princs subiects 
would have this mony orderd. 

The young student doth desire to have yt imployed in maskes and 
playes, by reason that he hath not sufficiently glutted his eye with pleasure 
since he retird himselfe from the country. 

The reveler haveing a great desire to preferre his new hard gotten, 
though light Coulored satten sute to the iudiciall eye of his mistris doth 
intreate that this money may be syntaxist in the mayntayning of grand 
nights? revells, and the bidding of gentlewomen with greate port and 
state. 

The plodders all this while have said nothing haveing a great desire 
to indeere themselves with the ancients of the house which are nowe in 
exile to the end that if they hereafter shalby the Clemency of the prince 
which is of great force to 3 be releasd from their tedious banishment they 
the saide plodders may the more easier be cald to preferrment doe intreate 
that this money may be layd out in the providing some great meales meate 
for the most capiable benchers together with some pritty play with a foole 
and a Diuell in it* that may be a convenient recreation for their studies 
but all these courses are most vile syntaxis ffirst for your young student 
that doth Desire playes beleeve yt most faithfully lett him bring me his 
groat or sixpence and I will teach him to see a play att the banck side ® with 
Templarian creditt enough only invading some sufficiently obscured 
skuller at some unacquainted watergate as I shall direct him. 

Besides I will teach the revellers howe by other more feeling meanes 


1 Not the Christmas-box which has given its name to Boxing Day, but the 
gaming box, contributions to which helped defray the costs of the Christmas 


2? Gawdy nights, celebrated at least once a term, on Ascension Day, Midsummer 
Day, All Saints, and Candlemas (O.E.D.), and sometimes oftener at Christmas ; 
the Gray’s Inn revellers in 1594-5 held four grand nights between December 20 
and January 6. 

* Omit to. 

‘ This is like Jonson’s satire of the taste for old-fashioned comedy : 
“ My husband, (Timothy Tatle, God rest his poor soule) was wont to say, there was 
no Play without a Foole, and a Diuell in’t ; he was for the Diuell still, God blesse 
him” (The Staple of News, 1625, Intermeane after Act 1; see Gifford’s note, 
quoting John Gee, 1624). 

° Globe was the only Bankside theatre at which plays were regularly 
iven between 1600 and 1605, though in 1602-3 Worcester’s Men played at the 
ose (Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 11. 409). Sixpence would pay for one 

of the best seats at this time (11. 534). 
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to obtayne more favour of their mistresses. And the plodders by more 
feeling meanes to get more favour of the benchers. 

Mary the syntaxis that ought to be usd in disposing this mony soe 
etemologisd by true orthography is partly in providing sweet musicke 
the sweetnes whereof the musicke lecturer hereafter shall att large Dis- 
course, but especially yt ought to be imployd in the royall setting oute 
of witty devises :1 ffor if some thinge extraordinary should not proceed 
from us at this tyme yt were very inconvenient considering that to make 
our witts fertile at this season, our bodyes are manured all the yeere before 
with rotten mutton. 

The last point of this lecture is prosodia ; which I will only speake 
thus much of the prosodia that ought to be usd in a Christmas is due 
pronunciacion or prosodiacall accenting of those sports so syntaxed or 
ordered in the Christmas tyme. Which Christmas is derived from the 
etemologicall box by the kings assistance of the orthographicall squarenes 
of the Dice. 

Iam exegi monumentum I have now finisht a grammer lecture which 
shalbe of more continuance then Dogma Platonis or the Dogged opinion 
of Plato concerning verbes in sko, what I have said to you young students 
I beseech you lay up in your studies which for safer keeping of my precepts 
I would wish not to be opened above once a quarter except your fathers 
or his bayly or some prying uncle of yours shall often visit you. 

The precepts I have delivered to you o plodders keepe close I beseech 
you under your capacious capps which capps parly [sic] for cheapenes 
and partly for feare of long hayre2 I would wish not to be lynd with 
tafata. 

What I have sayd to you o Revelers I would wish you safely to lay 
up under your naples silke stockinges 3 the Calves of which silke stockings 
upon grand nights when yee shall Daunce before your Mistrisses partly 
for warmenes and partly for feare of looseing my precepts in the throng 
I would wish you throughly to bumbaste. 

Salue salueto god save you abeundum est mihi I must goe hence. 


Francis Beamount. 


Here are lifelike portraits of the three commonest types among 
“ the clamorous fry of Innes of Court ”* who flocked to the private 
rooms of the playhouses, and who brought Shakespeare’s company 


* Cf. Gesta Grayorum, p. 2: “ rather to be performed by witty Inventions, 
than chargeable Expences.” 

_* The Inner Temple Parliament, observing that many members “ wear long 
hair, very indecent and unseemly for gentlemen of their profession,” in 1600/1 
forbade the practice, and put several members out of commons for wearing “‘ exces- 
— hair ” (Inderwick, A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, 1. 432, 438-9, 
452). 

* Cf. Beaumont, The Woman-Hater, tv. ii., “ those stockins are of Naples, 
they are silk,” and Guilpin, Skialetheia (1598), Epigram 14, “‘ Thou art shodde 
in Veluet, and in Naples bisse.”’ 

* Sir John Davies, Epigrams, no. 3. 
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to their own halls to play The Comedy of Errors at Gray’s Inn and 
Twelfth Night at the Middle Temple. Beaumont, an inns-of- 
court man speaking to an inns-of-court audience, takes us into the 
midst of a crowd of law-students at their Christmas revels. He 
introduces us to the young student, the “ soft imytating peece ” 
who is just learning to mumble pleadings and to take up a satin 
suit on trust, who runs into debt and writes home for the money 
which he needs, not to buy books, but to enrich his eyes with plays 
and puppet-shows. He pictures the reveller with his abstruse 
behaviours and strange habiliments, dancing the cinquepace before 
his mistress in a light-coloured satin suit and Naples silk stockings. 
He describes the plodder in his treble ruff and capacious cap, 
frequenting Westminster Hall or reading yearbooks, deferring to 
his superior with an “ Under your mastership’s accustomed favour,” 
or finding out some quirk of the law to cozen tenants. Essentially 
the same types of student still flourish in modern institutions of 
learning. Young as he was when he entertained his fellow-Templars 
with the Grammar Lecture, Beaumont already showed a keen eye 
for the delicious absurdities of human nature. 


> 
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THE ANGELS IN PARADISE LOST 


By P. L. CARVER 


Tue passage in the Ninth Book of Paradise Lost where Milton 
speaks of the “ celestial patroness ” who dictates in nightly visita- 
tions his “ unpremeditated verse ”! is quoted by Shelley 2 to prove 
that the true poet is the passive vehicle of an inspiration outside 
himself, and has no real responsibility for his utterances. No one 
can doubt the genuineness of Milton’s conviction that he was divinely 
aided in a task beyond human power, but he would not have applied 
to himself the statement that poets are “ the trumpets which sing 
to battle and feel not what they inspire.” The responsibility for 
the management of his intellect remained his own, and it was only 
by discharging that responsibility faithfully that he hoped to make 
himself worthy to receive the prophetic gift. Whether his natural 
genius was always subordinate to his inspiration or whether it some- 
times went its own way in the absence of the “ celestial patroness ” 
is a question of wide scope, upon which much has been written. 
I propose to consider it here with particular reference to the angels. 

According to orthodox theology, with which the heavenly 
Muse might be expected generally to agree, an angel is a discarnate 
spirit having only intellect and will. Could such a being be made 
comprehensible in poetry, and, if not, what alternative was possible ? 
The difficulty must have confronted Milton at a very early stage. 
It was not merely that he was writing for a scholarly and highly 
critical audience : an audience, as he said, fit though few. The 
scholar would be aware that it was in the nature of poetry to present 
truth under the guise of fiction, and would be willing to accept an 
anthropomorphic angel as an imaginative symbol of the real angel. 
Spenser would have settled the problem so easily as hardly to be 
aware of its existence; and Professor Hanford, whose authority 
must be respected, considers that Milton, like Spenser, simply 


1 P. L., 1X. 21-4. ® See the Defence of Poetry. 
415 
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adopted the recognized convention. “ Certainly,” he says in a 
recent article : ! 


he regarded his imaginings as something more than poetic fancy, but 
equally certainly he did not accept or wish others to accept their detail as 
literal, historic fact. We can easily reconstruct the reasoning by which 
Milton supported or would have supported such an attitude. It is 
again Platonic. The world of fact is but the image of a reality incompre- 
hensible to men. The poet’s function is to embody truth in symbolic 
images. Milton is explicit in this idea as applied to the detail of the 
war in Heaven : 
for how shall I relate 

To human sense the invisible exploits 

Of warring spirits ? 
Actually it is the angel who says this, and that fact, as I hope to 
show, may have had a certain influence in determining the form 
of the narration ; but, whether he speaks in his own character or in 
any other, he will not have it supposed that he is merely inventing 


parables : 
though what if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on Earth is thought ? ? 


When Milton describes the first appearance of the angel to 
Adam and Eve is it to be understood that the human attributes of 
this majestic being are symbols, or images, as Professor Hanford 
would say, “ of a reality incomprehensible to men”? Milton’s 
management of the scene leaves us in no doubt that he had considered 
the question, and had decided that he could, without transgressing 
literal truth, allow the angel to have a real, though ethereal, body. 
Adam invites his guest to a meal; the angel accepts willingly, 
answering an apparent doubt in Adam’s mind by the assurance 


that 
food alike those pure 
Intelligential substances require 
As doth your Rational.* 


The critical point is reached when 


down they sat, 
And to their viands fell ; nor seemingly 
The Angel, nor in mist—the common gloss 
Of theologians—but with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate.* 





1 University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. v111 (July, 1939), pp. 415-6. 
2 P. L., V. 574-6. * P. L., V. 407-9. * P.L., V. 433-8. 
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A small discovery which has come my way by a fortunate chance 
may help to make these lines more intelligible. ‘The general inten- 
tion is clear enough. “ For several of the Fathers and ancient 
Doctors,” says Newton, who first expounded it, 
were of opinion, that the Angels did not really eat, but only seemed to do 
so ; and they ground that opinion principally upon what the Angel Raphael 
says in the book of Tobit, xii. 19. All these days did I appear unto you, 
but I did neither eat nor drink, but you did see a vision. But our author was 
of the contrary opinion, that the Angel did not eat in appearance only 
but in reality, with keen dispatch of real hunger as he says.1 
That accounts for the denial that the angel only “ seemingly ” 
took his share, but there remains the addition, “ nor in mist.”” That, 
I think, may have been suggested by a passage in the Reportata 
Parisiensia of Duns Scotus, where the question how, why, and under 
what conditions the angels sometimes come down to earth in human 
shape is considered at some length. We are told that an angel 
appearing in an assumed body, though he may masticate and swallow, 
does not assimilate the food so taken, as he has no need of nutriment ; 
he exhales it in the form of fumes or clouds.2. Reading them against 
this background, we must interpret Milton’s words as an emphatic 
repudiation of every conclusion deducible from “ the common 
gloss,” and particularly of the conclusion elaborated by Duns Scotus. 
Though it may be of finer mould and accustomed to more delicate 
fare, the angel’s body is no less real in itself and no less dependent 
on food of some kind than a body of flesh and blood. 

It is impossible to believe that Milton would have gone out 
of his way to sneer in this manner at the opinion of “ theologians ” 
if he had been willing to concede that his downright assertion was 
only poetically true. Milton the poet is guided at this point by 
the rational mind of Milton the man. It is not surprising that 
Milton the man should have rejected “ the common gloss,” for 
in De Doctrina Christiana he comes dangerously near to approving 
the conception of an anthropomorphic God. “If,” he asks, 
““ God be said ‘ to have made man in his own image, after his like- 


1 Paradise Lost, ed. Thomas Newton, notes, in loc. 

* “Sed apparet quod ista corpora nutriantur, et aliquando minuunter, et 
aliquando digerunt. Dico quod nulla est ibi nutritio, quia nihil nutritur, nisi 
vivum, unde caro animata nutritur, neque est ibi conversio in naturam illius 
corporis. Sed in nobis in comedendo primo fit divisio cibi, postea in ventrem 
trahitur, et ita est vera comestio, ideo concedo quod Angelus potest per istud corpus 
cibum sumere et postea in ventrem attrahere, et tunc post per convenienta media 
adhibita exhalare illud per fumos, ita quod non fit ibi conversio.” (Report. Paris., 
Lib. II, Dist. VIII, Schol. II.). 


27 
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ness,’ . . . and if God habitually assign to himself the members 
and form of man, why should we be afraid of attributing to him 
what he attributes to himself, so long as what is imperfection and 
weakness when viewed in reference to ourselves be considered as 
most complete and excellent when imputed to God?”! Sumner, 
in his editorial note, is anxious that Milton should guard himself 
“ against the charge of having adopted one of the most ignorant 
errors of the dark ages of the Church,” but seems to hope rather than 
believe that he has actually done so. 

I am not sure whether any attempt has been made to discover 
how far Milton was influenced by Tertullian. It could be said of 
Tertullian, as Professor Sewell says of Milton, that he was “ sternly 
logical and adventurous in logic, but not profoundly philosophical.’’2 
He combined the fervour of a Hebrew prophet with Roman stolidity 
and high seriousness. Like Milton, he repudiated the “ theologians ” 
of his time, and followed his own independent course until, at the 
end of his life, he was almost a sect unto himself. In De Doctrina 
Christiana Milton quotes his authority for the doctrine that the 
human soul is “ propagated from father to son in a natural order,’’ 
and in his account of the creation there are signs of indebtedness 
to Tertullian’s treatise Adversus Hermogenem. ‘Tertullian is opposed 
to the theory that the world was formed out of pre-existing matter, 
but reproduces the arguments of Hermogenes in order to refute 
them. Here Milton is on the side of Hermogenes ; but he refuses, 
like Tertullian, to identify matter with the principle of evil, and it 
may have been with conscious recognition that Tertullian is right 
on this point that he turns aside to add: “ For the original matter 
of which we speak, is not to be looked upon as an evil or trivial 
thing, but as intrinsically good, and the chief productive stock of 
every subsequent good.”’4 

Tertullian not only ascribed a certain corporeal substance to the 
soul5 but asserted in plain terms that God himself has a bodily 
form. ‘“ For who will deny,” he says, “ that God is a body, although 
‘ God is a Spirit’? For Spirit has a bodily substance of its own 
kind, in its own form.’ It is natural, therefore, that, in his view, 


1 Milton’s Works, Columbia edn., vol. xrv, p. 35. 

2 A Study of Milion’s Christian Doctrine, p. 82. 

3 Milton’s — (Columbia edn.), vol. xv, p. 43. 

* Ibid., p. 2 5 De Anima, V. 

*® Adversus _ VII (English translation Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. xv, p. 346). This and the preceding chapters have some apparent relevance 
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the angels should be corporeal beings even in their ordinary state, 
and that the bodies in which they appear on earth should be real 
bodies of flesh and blood. Thus he denies that the angels who 
conversed with Abraham and Lot, and ate with them, were “ in a 
phantom state, that of merely putative flesh” ; the assumed body 
was “one of a true and solid human substance,”’ for, he argues, 
“it is more difficult for God to practise deception than to produce 
real flesh from any material whatever, even without the means of 
birth.”! 

To this is added the interesting remark that the change may be 
reversed. God, we are told, who once formed angels into men, 
“has promised that He will one day form men into angels.” The 
statement has, at first sight, a certain similarity to St. Augustine’s 
doctrine that men were created to fill the places in Heaven left 
vacant by the fallen angels, which doctrine is also reproduced by 
Milton : 


to Him 
Glory and praise whose wisdom had ordained 
Good out of evil to create—instead 
Of Spirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffuse 
His good to worlds and ages infinite.? 


The Scriptural text to which St. Augustine appeals is also quoted 
by Tertullian,? but the latter’s interpretation is clearly distinguish- 
able from that of orthodox theology. An angel may be a spiritual 
being, but to Tertullian spirit and soul are synonymous terms,‘ 


to a question discussed by Professor Saurat (Milton : Man and Thinker, pp. 303-5) 
and Professor Sewell (A Study in Milton’s Christian Doctrine, pp. 38-40) : whether 
the invocation beginning Book III of Paradise Lost is addressed to the Son or to 
physical light. Tertullian’s view is that the words “‘ Let there be light ” mean that 
God made his Reason, or Word, manifest, and thus the Son was “‘ begotten.” 

1 Adversus Marcionem (English Translation Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. vil, pp. 136-7). 
_ * P.L., VIL 186-91. Cp. St. Augustine, Enchiridion, Cap. xxix : “ Placuit 
itaque universitatis creatori atque moderatori Deo, ut quoniam non tota multitudo 
angelorum Deum deserando perierat, ea que perierat in perpetua perditione re- 
maneret ; que autem cum Deo illa deserente perstiterat, de sua certissime cogita 
semper futura felicitate gauderet : alia vero creatura rationalis que hominibus erat, 
quoniam peccatis atque suppliciis et originalibus et propriis tota perierat, ex 
eius parte reparata, quod angelice societati ruina illa diabolica minuerat, supplere- 
tur.”” Milton, of course, makes a departure in explaining in this way the creation 
of the world instead of the redemption of man. Cp. also with P. L., I. 162-5, 
and with the passage quoted in the text, Enchiridion, Cap. xxvii: ‘‘ Melius enim 
iudicavit de malis bene facere, quam mala nulla esse permittere.” 

* “ They are equal unto the angels ” (Luke xx. 36). 

* This is pointed out by the Ante-Nicene translators (Vol. xv, p. 346, note 5). 
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and the soul is a corporeal substance ; the transformation of men 
into angels, therefore, is nothing more than the exchange of the 
human body for a body more tenuous and ethereal, and adapted to a 
nobler habitation. This is the belief expressed by Milton when 
Adam is informed that 


Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit, 

Improved by tract of time, and wing’d ascend 

Ethereal, as we, or may at choice 

Here or in heavenly paradises dwell, 

If ye be found obedient, and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire 

Whose progeny you are.! 
Professor Hanford traces this idea to a passage in Comus, and 
decides that it is one “ which Milton is willing for the moment to 
retain without attempting to adjust it too precisely to his responsible 
Christian thinking.” Read in the light of Tertullian’s arguments, 
the idea is not alien to Milton’s responsible Christian thinking ; 
the difficulty is rather to reconcile Tertullian to St. Augustine. 

We seem to arrive safely at the conclusion that Milton’s angels 
were formed on the model of Tertullian, and were imagined as, 
in all essentials, a higher race of men. That, however, is not the 
whole truth. There is another influence at work, and one with 
which the influence of Tertullian does not easily harmonize. Milton, 
as is well known, thought Spenser “a better teacher than Scotus 
or Aquinas.” Probably what he meant was that a certain kind of 
moral truth can be taught more effectually by picturesque allegory 
addressed to the imagination than by abstract reasoning addressed 
to the intellect. Milton would not have been a poet if he had not 
discovered that ; but in Paradise Lost he was under a special obliga- 
tion to keep the literal truth clearly present to his own mind and to 
that of the reader, whatever devices he might use to illustrate it. 
If he repudiates “‘ the common gloss ”’ it is not because he finds 
it poetically difficult to follow; it is because he believes it to be 
untrue, and, as we have seen, he could have called in the evidence 
of Tertullian to support his opinion. On some other points, how- 
ever, he seems to have decided that the theologians were right. 
When he explains, in the character of Raphael, how Satan came 
to be expelled from Heaven, he writes almost as if he had had the 
Summa Theologica open before him. 

One of the few questions which St. Thomas Aquinas hesitates 


1 P. L., V. 497-503. 
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to decide with downright finality is whether Satan, before his fall, 
was the highest of the angels. ‘That he was the highest “ seems to 
be the more probable view : because the angels’ sin did not come of 
any proneness, but of free choice alone. Consequently that argument 
seems to have the more weight which is drawn from the motive in 
sinning.” | Milton reaches the same conclusion with similar 


hesitation : 


He of the first, 
If not the first Archangel, great in power, 
In favour, and pre-eminence, yet fraught 
With envy against the Son of God, that day 
Honoured by his great Father, and proclaimed 
Messiah, King Anointed, could not bear 
Through pride, that sight, and thought himself impaired. 


Satan, then, was probably the highest of the angels, and certainly 
of the highest order. But the immediate interest of the passage 
just quoted is not confined to the first two lines. We are told in 
the continuation that Satan was moved to revolt ‘‘ through pride,” 
giving rise to “ envy against the Son of God.” ‘That pride and 
envy were the sins which led to the fall of Satan is stated by St. 
Augustine,? but St. Thomas Aquinas works it out clearly from first 
principles. An angel is a purely intellectual being, without any 
kind of body, and, therefore, without senses or imagination. “‘ Now,” 
it is argued, 


a spiritual nature cannot be affected by such pleasures as appertain to 
bodies, but only by such as are in keeping with spiritual things ; because 
nothing is affected except with regard to something which is in some way 
suited to its nature. But there can be no sin when anyone is incited to 
good of the spiritual order ; unless in such affection the rule of the superior 
be not kept. Such is precisely the sin of pride—not to be subject to a 
superior where subjection is due. Consequently the first sin of the 
angel can be none other than pride. 

_ Yet, as a consequence, it was possible for envy also to be in them, 
since for the appetite to tend to the desire of something involves on its 
part resistance to anything contrary. Now the envious man repines 


* Summa Theologica, Pt.'1, Q. 63, art. 7. (All quotations from St. Thomas 
Aquinas are from Part I of the Summa Theologica. ‘The translation of the Fathers 
of the English Dominican Province has been used throughout.) 

* P.L., V. 659-65. 

_* De Genesi ad Litteram, Lib. XI, cap. XIV. St. Augustine records the 
opinion of some that Satan fell from the highest place because he envied man, as 
being made in the image of God. Milton’s version, in the poem, is that it was 
the exaltation of the Son, before the creation of man, which first excited Satan’s 
envy. This is consistent with Milton’s refusal to believe that the Son had existed 
as co-equal with the Father from all eternity. 
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over the good possessed by another inasmuch as he deems his neighbour’s 
good to be a hindrance to his own. But another’s good could not be 
deemed a hindrance to the good coveted by the wicked angel, except 
inasmuch as he coveted a singular excellence, which would cease to be 
singular because of the excellence of some other. So, after the sin of 
pride, there followed the sin of envy in the sinning angel, whereby he 
grieved over man’s good, and also over the Divine excellence, according 
as against the devil’s will God makes use of man for the Divine glory.1 


The sin of pride led Satan to desire, in a certain sense, equality 
with God. It is asserted by St. Thomas that “‘ without doubt the 
angel sinned by seeking to be as God,” though with certain quali- 
fications. He did not desire to be himself God, for “ no creature 
of a lower order can ever covet the grade of a higher nature ; just as an 
ass does not desire to be a horse.” Nor did he desire only to be 
Godlike so far as his own nature would allow, for that would be 
commendable. ‘“ But,” we are told, 


he desired resemblance with God in this respect—by desiring, as his 
last end of beatitude, something which he could attain by the virtue 
of his own nature, turning his appetite away from supernatural beatitude, 
which is attained by God’s grace. Or, if he desired as his last end that 
likeness of God which is bestowed by grace, he sought to have it by the 
power of his own nature ; and not from Divine assistance according to 
God’s ordering. . . . He sought to have final beatitude of his own power, 
whereas this is proper to God alone. 


St. Thomas concludes with the remark that since ‘‘ what exists of 
itself is the cause of what exists of another, it follows from this 
furthermore that he sought to have dominion over others ; wherein 
he also perversely wished to be like unto God.”’? All this is expressed 
at the beginning of Paradise Lost : 
what time his Pride 

Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his Host 

Of Rebel Angels, by whose aid aspiring 

To set himself in Glory above his Peers, 


He trusted to have equalled the most High, 
If he opposed.* 


Throughout the poem Satan claims to be equal to God in the sense 
of having “ final beatitude of his own power ” : 
Our puissance is our own, our own right hand 


Shall teach us highest deeds, by proof to try 
Who is our equal.‘ 
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He also claims “‘ to have dominion over others,” or “‘ to set himself 
in Glory above his Peers.” The second of these ambitions, in the 
poem as in St. Thomas’s argument, arises from the first by natural 
consequence, though it differs from the first in being easily attainable. 
Even while proposing the original revolt, Satan is careful to remind 
his followers that 


orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist.* 


When he has decided upon his plan of revenge, at the council of 
Pandemonium, he deliberately arranges the manner of his departure 
so that 


towards him they bend 
With awful reverence prone, and as a God 
Extol him to the Highest in Heaven.? 


There is an interesting contrast in Paradise Lost between the 
way in which Satan addresses himself to beings of his own order of 
creation and the way in which an angel, good or bad, addresses 
himself to man. Here again Milton seems to follow the theologians. 
An angel is not to be convinced by a logical demonstration, for he 
understands by direct intuition, without the use of symbols. As 
he has no bodily senses, he cannot be deluded by pleasant sights 
and sounds ; nor would it be possible, as he has no imagination, 
to tempt him by drawing verbal pictures of the happiness to be 
attained by consenting to the course proposed. When, therefore, 
Satan drew after him a third part of the Heavens, he could not have, 
in our sense, persuaded the others to follow. Nor could he compel 
them, though he could exercise a certain influence as their natural 
superior. He induced them, according to St. Thomas, “ by a 
kind of exhortation. A token thereof appears in this, that all the 
demons are subjects of that highest one.’’ 

It is precisely in this manner that Satan makes his appeal to 
“his next subordinate” in the lines beginning “ Sleep’st thou, 
companion dear?”5 ‘The tone is that of a person accustomed to 
expect obedience, but aware, on this occasion, that he has no power 
to enforce it. The speech must have been difficult to compose, 
for a poet is at a disadvantage when he deprives himself of the use 


1 P. L., V. 789-90. 2 P. L., Il. 477-9. 
* S. T., Q. 54, art. 5; Q. 55, art. 2. * S. T., Q. 63, art. 8. 
° PLL. V. 673. 
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of imagery. Milton, one imagines, was glad to allow Satan the 
excuse that 


more in this place 
To utter is not safe, 


and to describe the general effect in his own words : 


So spake the false Archangel, and infused 

Bad influence into the unwary breast 

Of his associate.* 
The reader is left with the impression of “‘ a kind of exhortation ” 
delivered in the tone of a command. 

When, on the other hand, the communication is from angel to 
man instead of from a greater to a lesser angel, different conditions 
are to be observed. The angel, though he does not himself make use 
of phantasmata, or mental imagery, knows that the human mind is 
incapable of reasoning in any other way. We cannot, for example, 
theorize about the properties of a triangle unless we either have 
the visible form of a triangle before our eyes or recall, by means 
of the imagination, a triangle such as we have formerly seen. ‘“ Any- 
one,” says St. Thomas, “‘ can experience this of himself, that when 
he tries to understand something, he forms certain phantasms to 
serve him by way of examples, in which as it were he examines 
what he is desirous of understanding.” It is also by recalling 
phantasmata of concrete and visible things that we understand the 
abstract and invisible. ‘“‘ Incorporeal things, of which there are 
no phantasms, are known to us by comparison with sensible bodies 
of which there are phantasms.”’? 

The angel knows this, and is able to adapt himself to the mind of 
man. The human intellect, says St. Thomas, “cannot grasp 
the universal truth itself unveiled ; because its nature requires it 
to understand by turning to the phantasms. . . . So the angels 
propose the intelligible truth to men under the similitudes of sensible 
things.” I have italicized the last words because here we have the 
answer to those who contend that Milton could not have justified 
the form of Raphael’s discourse to Adam except by falling back 
upon poetic licence. We must agree that, as Professor Hanford 
says, “‘ the poet’s function is to embody truth in symbolic images ”’ ; 
but to convey truth by the use of similitudes drawn from sensible 
experience, which is what the angel does, comes to precisely the 


1 P. L., V. 694-6. 2 §. T., Q. 84, art. 7. 3 §. T., Q. 111, art. 1. 
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same thing. The angel’s method and the poet’s are, therefore, 
identical, and Milton could make the angel talk like a poet without 
the smallest sacrifice of his rational convictions. ‘Thus it is strictly 
in accordance with the rule of St. Thomas that the angel should add, 
almost immediately after the words of Professor Hanford’s quotation: 
yet for thy good 

This is dispensed, and what surmounts the reach 

Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 

By likening spiritual to corporeal forms, 

As may express them best.? 

If Milton’s “ attitude ” here is “‘ Platonic,” as Professor Hanford 
assures us, the evidence is not in the angel’s method of exposition 
but rather in the questioning afterthought: whether, after all, 
earth is but the shadow of Heaven. That, apparently, is Milton’s 
own addition. The real existence, which it implies, of ideas, except 
in the mind of God,? is a doctrine which St. Thomas expressly 
repudiates. “‘ We apprehend the individual,” he says, 


through the senses and the imagination. And, therefore, for the intellect 
to understand actually its proper object, it must of necessity turn to the 
phantasms in order to perceive the universal nature existing in the indi- 
vidual. But if the proper object of our intellect were a separate form ; 
or if, as the Platonists say, the natures of sensible things subsisted apart 
from the individual ; there would be no need for the intellect to turn to 
the phantasms whenever it understands. 


We have considered how man is instructed by the good angel. 
The bad angel’s object is deception and temptation rather than in- 
struction, but he also uses his knowledge of human psychology. 
According to St. Thomas an angel cannot change the will of man 
from within; he can change it from without, by persuasion, by 
rousing the passions, or by assailing the imagination. It is the last 
of these methods which Satan first attempts in Paradise Lost. 
St. Thomas explains in Aristotelian terms how the imagination 
causes dreams and delusions, usually in sleep, but sometimes 
also in waking hours, and continues : 


So, as this happens by a natural disturbance of the humours, and some- 
times also by the will of man who voluntarily imagines what he previously 
experienced, so also the same may be done by the power of a good or a 
bad angel, sometimes with alienation from the bodily senses, sometimes 
without such alienation.5 


1 P.L., V. 570-4. 2 See S. T., Q. 15, art. 1. 
* S. T., Q. 84, art. 7. See also Q. 88, art. 1. 
* S. T., Q. 111, art. 2. § S. T., Q. 111, art. 3. 
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In the poem, accordingly, Satan is found 


Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve ; 
Assaying by his Devilish art to reach 
The Organs of her Fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, Phantasms and Dreams.* 
The intellect, says St. Thomas, answering the question whether 


man in his first state could be deceived, 


is never deceived in itself; but whatever deception occurs must be 
ascribed to some lower faculty, such as the imagination or the like. Hence 
we see that when the natural power of judgment is free we are not deceived 
by such images, but only when it is not free, as is the case in sleep. There- 
fore it is clear that the rectitude of the primitive state was incompatible 
with the deception of the intellect.2 


That must have been equally clear to Milton when he made 
Satan employ “ Phantasms and Dreams” rather than open per- 
suasion or false reasoning. It is probable that the whole of this 
episode, which has no counterpart in the Biblical story, was designed 
to dramatize a fact mentioned by St. Augustine and recalled by 
St. Thomas : that “ the woman could not have believed the words 
of the serpent, had she not already acquiesced in the love of her own 
power, and in a presumption of self-conceit.”3 If that is the true 
interpretation we must not suppose that Satan’s first effort was 
entirely wasted. He did succeed in inspiring the sleeping Eve 
with 

discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 
Blown up with high conceits, engendering pride,‘ 
and thus prepared the way for the real deception at a later stage. 

Adam, though vaguely aware that an evil agency has been at 
work, gives a natural explanation, in perfect agreement, so far as it 
goes, with the theory of St. Thomas. The noblest of the powers 
given to man is reason. Between it and the senses are several 
lesser faculties, which might have been specified as the sensus 
communis, the phantasia or imaginatio, the vis @stimativa, and the 
vis memorativa. Of these lesser faculties imagination is the chief. 
That agrees with St. Thomas’s admission that the imagination, 
though not denied to the lower animals, confers on man a power 
which the lower animals do not share : the power of composing and 


1 P. L., IV. 800-3. 2 S. T., Q. 94, art. 4. 
* S. T., Q. 94, art. 4. * P. L., IV. 807-9. 
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dividing images, “as when from the imaginary form of gold, and 
the imaginary form of a mountain, we compose the one form of a 
golden mountain, which we have never seen.’ It is, however, 
or ought to be, subject to reason, its true function being to present 
those phantasmata without which the human reason cannot operate : 
of all external things, 

Which the five watchful senses represent, 

She forms imaginations, aery shapes, 

Which Reason, joining or disjoining, frames 

All what we affirm or what deny, and call 

Our knowledge or opinion.?* 


But sometimes, in the absence of reason, 


mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her ; but, misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams, 
Ill matching words and deeds long past or late. 


St. Thomas explains that although, normally, the activity of the 
phantasmata is suspended during sleep, yet in troubled sleep, and 
in cases of fever, ‘‘ phantasms appear, but distorted and without 
sequence.”? A little earlier he had remarked, quoting St. Augustine, 
that ‘‘ what a man does while asleep, against the moral law, is not 
imputed to him as a sin.” This is the comfort offered by Adam 
when the dream is related to him : 
Yet be not sad : 

Evil into the mind of God* or Man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 

No spot or blame behind : which gives me hope 


That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt consent to do.® 


Eve, though consoled, is still not convinced that she is entirely 
free from guilt, and sheds some tears. Her grief, considered in 
relation to her own account of the dream and to the subsequent 
temptation, must be taken as a sign that Satan had accomplished 
the first part of his purpose: he had induced Eve to acquiesce, 
according to the words of St. Augustine already quoted, “in the 
love of her own power, and in a presumption of self-conceit.” 

I have no wish to deny that Milton helped himself freely to 


* S. T., Q. 78, art. 4. 2 P. L., V. 103-8. * S. T., Q. 84, art. 8. 
‘ Professor Saurat speaks of these as “terrible words, applied to God” 
(Milton : Man and Thinker, p. 133). But see Mr. T. H. Banks’s article, “‘ The 
Meaning of ‘ Gods’ in Paradise Lost” (Modern Language Notes for June, 1939, 
p. 45 m3 ~  —- that “‘ God ”’ in this passage means “ angelic being.” 
. L., V. 116-21. 
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ideas derived from other schools of thought, but I believe that the 
influence of St. Thomas is stronger than is generally recognized, 
and that it may help to remove some obvious difficulties. It is a 
commonplace of criticism that Paradise Lost is so designed, at least 
at the beginning, as almost to compel the reader to sympathize 
with Satan. It is not merely that Satan displays in perfection 
several admirable qualities. We are not convinced that he was 
genuinely free to choose ; and even if that doubt were removed we 
could not believe it to be the will of “ all-ruling Heaven ” that he 
should multiply his crimes so as to “‘ heap on himself damnation.” 
Shelley, naturally, makes the utmost use of these words in his 
rhetorical attack upon Milton’s God. ‘“ Milton’s Devil,” he says, 
“as a moral being is as far superior to his God, as one who per- 
severes in some purpose which he has conceived to be excellent 
in spite of adversity and torture, is to one who in the cold security 
of undoubted triumph inflicts the most horrible revenge upon his 
enemy, not from any mistaken notion of inducing him to repent 
of a perseverance in enmity, but with the alleged design of exasperat- 
ing him to deserve new torments.’’! 

In spite of any ambiguity there may be, we must consider that 
Satan had perfect and absolute freedom to choose good or evil 
at the beginning. ‘The words in which this is expressed in the poem, 


I made him just and right 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall,? 


closely resemble, and were probably suggested by, the statement 
of St. Augustine : “ In veritate autem non stetit, et hoc ab initio 
ex quo ipse creatus est, qui staret si stare voluisset.”3 That, 
however, is a merely superficial view. Satan’s freedom depends 
upon the fundamental principle that a being of pure intellect cannot 
be otherwise than free. ‘Only an agent,” says St. Thomas, 
“ endowed with an intellect can act with a judgment which is free, 
in so far as it apprehends the common note of goodness ; from 
which it can judge this or the other thing to be good. Consequently, 
wherever there is intellect, there is free-will. It is therefore mani- 
fest that just as there is intellect, so is there free-will in the angels, 
and in a higher degree of perfection than in man.””4 


1 See the Defence of Poetry. 2 P. L., III. 98-9. 

* De Genesi ad Litteram, Cap. XVI. 

* S. T., Q. 59, art. 3. Duns Scotus, on the contrary, contends for the primacy 
of the will over the intellect. For a full discussion of his opposition to St. Thomas 
on this question see C. R. S. Harris, Duns Scotus, Vol. I, pter 5. 
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This, so far as it concerns man, is expressed by Adam in his 
talk with Eve just before her encounter with the serpent : 


But God left free the Will ; for what obeys 
Reason is free ; and Reason he made right. 


He proceeds to warn her, however, that 


Reason not impossibly may meet 

Some specious object by the foe suborned, 

And fall into deception unaware. 
It will be noticed that Adam does not say that the reason, in itself, 
can be deceived ; his fear is that it may be hindered in its operation 
by some external obstacle. St. Thomas’s view is precisely the same. 
“In regard to those propositions,” he says, “‘ which are understood 
as soon as the terms thereof are understood, the intellect cannot err.” 
The axiom that the whole is greater than its part may be taken as an 
example. But the intellect “may go astray as regards the sur- 
roundings of the thing in its essence or quiddity, in referring one 
thing to another as regards composition or division, or also in the 
process of reasoning.”? If we work through a mathematical 
problem six times and arrive at six different answers it is not the 
intellect that is at fault; we have been prevented “ accidentally,” 
as St. Thomas would say, from seeing the truth which reason, as 
reason, would reveal. 

Because of these “‘ accidents,” or external obstacles, the human 
mind may be misled into choosing what is actually evil, though 
by natural inclination it always prefers good as such to evil as such. 
In so far as that is true, man’s choice is not entirely free. These 
considerations, however, do not apply to the angelic mind. To the 
angel, as the Miltonic God expresses it, “ reason also is choice,” 
and this rule admits of no qualification. A man, thinking dis- 
cursively, may reach a wrong conclusion and so make a wrong choice, 
but may afterwards see his error and correct it ; an angel, thinking 
intuitively, makes his choice once, and can never alter it at any later 
stage because he is incapable of wishing to alter it. ‘‘ The angel’s 
apprehension,” says St. Thomas, 


differs from man’s in this respect, that the angel by his intellect apprehends 
immovably, as we apprehend first principles which are the object of the 


1 P. L., TX. 351-2. 2 S. T., Q. 85, art. 6. 

* P.L., Ill. 108. As the statement refers to an angel the word intellect would 
be preferable to reason. St. Thomas argues that “in man reason and intellect 
are the same power,” but the angel has only intellect (S. T., Q. 79, art. 8). 
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habit of intelligence; whereas man by his reason apprehends movably, 
ing from one consideration to another; and having the way open 
y which he may proceed to either of two opposites. Consequently 
man’s will adheres to a thing movably, and with the power of forsaking 
it and of clinging to the opposite ; whereas the angel’s will adheres fixedly 
and immovably. . . . So it is customary to say that man’s free-will is 
flexible to the opposite both before and after choice ; but the angel’s 
free-will is flexible to either opposite before the choice, but not after.1 


Milton, if he intended to follow this doctrine, must be considered 
to have distorted the argument, and, in so doing, to have laid himself 
open to such criticism as that of Shelley. As Satan cannot alter 
the choice once made it is true, in the sense which we have considered, 
that he is condemned to “ heap on himself damnation.” He is 
not, however, under any external compulsion; the compulsion is 
in the nature of his being. 

I am obliged to conclude this article without having arrived 
at a simple and unqualified answer to the principal question raised 
at the beginning: whether the angels in Paradise Lost are truly 
beings of “ pure Intelligence,”? as Adam acknowledges on one 
occasion, or whether they are visible inhabitants of a visible Heaven. 
Either opinion, as I have attempted to show, can be supported by 
citations from the poem, though the contradiction becomes clearer 
when we read certain passages in the light of Tertullian and certain 
other passages in the light of St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
My own belief is that Milton intended, at the beginning, to represent 
the angels as pure intellect and will. ‘Though this is, at first sight, 
impossible in poetry, Milton brings it just within the bounds of the 
theoretically possible by availing himself of a rule which is doctrinally 
sound as well as poetically true : that angels 











in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their aery purposes, 
And works of love or enmity fulfil.* 


He makes a departure from the accepted theory, as we have seen, 
by insisting that the body so assumed is a real body, capable of assimi- 
lating food. That is a matter of small importance so far as it con- 
cerns the good angel, who always retains a certain majesty ; but it 
is fatal to the pretensions of the Prince of Evil, who had claimed 





1 S. T., Q. 64, art. 2. 
2 P. L., VIII. 181. 
* P. L., I. 428-31. Cp. S. T., Q. §1, art. 2. 
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dominion over Heaven, that he should appear in the form of a 
serpent. The statement that 


in at his mouth 
The Devil entered, and his brutal sense, 
In heart or head, possessing soon inspired 
With act intelligential * 


condemns Satan to an unnecessary degradation ; for it is a possible 
and usual interpretation of the Biblical story that Satan actuated 
the movements and dictated the words of the serpent from outside, 
without assuming its identity. Milton seems to revolt at anything 
that has even the appearance of a compromise. Either Satan did 
possess himself of the body of a serpent or he did not. If he did, 
he must make himself responsible for the serpent’s every movement, 
even to the shuffling of his body and the twisting of his tail ; just as 
Raphael, appearing in the form of a man, must display the appetite 
of a man when he sits down to a meal. It seems to be true, on a 
general view of the poem, that the Satan who extorts our admiration 
at the beginning is the Satan of orthodox theology, and that the 
degraded Satan is Satan as the school of Tertullian might have 
imagined him. 


1 P. L., TX. 187-90. 








NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


CAROLINE ECHOES OF THE ALCHEMIST 


IN considering the plays of Charles I’s time, critics are apt to con- 
centrate their attention on the ways in which Restoration comedy 
and pseudo-tragedy are anticipated. This, however, is only one 
side of the picture : the dramatists of the twenty years before the 
closing of the theatres were men who remembered their predecessors, 
who obviously studied published plays, and could learn from revivals. 
They were conscious of the level reached in the first decade of the 
century and conscious of their remoteness from that achievement. 
So they often echoed what they had read and admired. Caroline 
plays, indeed, are full of echoes of Elizabethan and Jacobean writing, 
and some idea of their indebtedness to the earlier drama may be 
obtained by concentrating attention on a single Jacobean play, 
The Alchemist. 'This, first acted in 1610, left its mark on the minds 
of the dramatists as well as of the spectators, so that its influence 
is frequently discernible. Many speeches and situations are taken 
over from it by the dramatists of the following generation. 

Jonson’s closest disciple in the Caroline years was Brome, 
and we should note how this playwright refers directly to Subtle 
and Face on two occasions. In The City Wit, or, The VVoman 
wears the Breeches (1628) there is this : 

Cras. Yes, yes, we must all agree, and be linckt in Covenant together. 


Crac. By Indenture Tripartite, and’t please you, like Subtle, Doll, 
and Face. (Ii. i.) 


And in The Sparagus Garden (1635) this : 
yet thou and I Jacke have bin alwaies confident of each other, and have 


wrought friendly and closely together, as ever Subtle and his Lungs 
did ; and shar’d the profit betwixt us, ha’nt we Jacke : ha ? (11. ii.). 


Clearly The Alchemist was a play that Brome could assume as part 
of his audience’s general theatrical knowledge, as a play whose very 
mention would arouse notice in the theatre. The echoes and imita- 
tions that are here to be recorded must therefore have been often 
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recognized as such by the Caroline spectators, who would regard 
them as half quotations, half variations on an existing model. 

First there are the verbal echoes, easily recognized not merely 
by the repetition of Jonson’s words but by the capturing of his 
verse-movement. Often in reading dramatists of the twenties and 
thirties of the century, one is struck by the way in which the lines 
occasionally begin to move like Jonson’s : when this echo of verse- 
movement is accompanied by even a slight verbal parallel, one may 
suspect that the playwright is working, consciously or unconsciously, 
with Jonson in mind. The following list of echoes, however, is 
confined to those in which the verbal parallel is unmistakable. Sir 
Epicure Mammon’s speeches are those which the dramatists held 
most clearly in mind, and that is indeed what one would expect. 
Echoes in plays acted shortly before Charles’s accession are included, 
as there was, of course, no sudden change in dramatic methods in 
1625 : though most of the plays mentioned are strictly ‘‘ Caroline,” 
the plays of the early twenties can well be grouped with them. 
The list is arranged in the order in which the echoed passages occur 
in The Alchemist. 


The Alchemist Massinger: The Parliament of 
3 Love (1624) 
Face. A strange success, that some it. 1 
man shall be bornto!... Tis a strange fate 
Well, a rare star Some men are born to, and a happy 
Reigned at your birth. star 


That reign’d at your nativity ! 
Fletcher: The Fair Maid of the 


Inn (1626) 
I. i Il. ii 
Sub. And in England you have several Ada- 
Beneath your threshold, bury me a mants, to draw in spurs and 
loadstone rapiers. 
To draw in gallants that wear [The Clown here, like Subtle, is 
spurs : the rest, discussing means of attracting cus- 
They'll seem to follow. tomers to a shop.] 


Randolph : [7Aovrop@aApia 
ITAovroyapia (1629) 
Il. ii 
In the days of my poverty all my 
freinds went on crutches, they 


28 
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Il. i 


Mam. ... Then, my glasses 
Cut in more subtle angles, to 
disperse 
And multiply the figures, as I 
walk 


Naked between my succubz. 


II. i 


Mam. I will have all my beds 
blown up, not stuft : 

Down is too hard: .. . 

My mists 

I'll have of perfume, vapoured 
*bout the room, 

To lose our selves in; and my 
baths, like pits 

To fall into; from whence we 
will come forth, 

And roll us dry in gossamer and 
roses. 


Il. i 


Mam. No. I'll have no bawds 

But fathers and mothers: they 
will do it best, 

Best of all others. 
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would come to me as fast as black 
snails; but now they can outrun 
dromedaries. This ’tis to be rich 
and happy. Now I have a rich 
loadstone lieth under my threshold 
that draws in all their iron spurs. 


Fletcher: The Sea-Voyage (1622) 
Ill. i 


like the Grand Signior, 
Thus I walk in my Seraglio, 
And view ’em as I passe : 

[The verbal parallel is slight 
here, and Fletcher seems to have 
Gloucester’s lines at the end of 
Richard III, 1. ii, also in mind : 
Shine out, fair sun, till I have 

bought a glass, 

That I may see my shadow as | 
pass.] 


Massinger: The Maid of Honour 
(published 1632) 


Ill. i 


all delicates 

Prepared by Median cooks for 
epicures, 

When not our own, are bitter; 
quilts filled high 

With gossamer and roses, cannot 
yield 

The body soft repose, the mind 
kept waking 

With anguish and affliction. 


Brome: The Damoiselle, or The 
New Ordinary (1638) 


Ill. i 
Ol. ... Her Father deals for her. 
Am. Fye! Can there be such 
Fathers ? 


Ol. Yes, and such Mothers too. 
The Towne’s too full of ’em. 
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I. i 
Mam. ... My foot-boy shall eat 
pheasants, calvered salmons, 


Knots, godwits, lampreys : 


Il. i 


Mam. ... and for all my other 
raiment, 

It shall be such as might provoke 
the Persian, 

Were he to teach the world riot 
anew. 


Il. i 


Mam. No, I assure you, 

I shall employ it all in pious 
uses, 

Founding of colleges and grammar 
schools, 

Marrying young virgins, building 
hospitals, 

And now and then a church. 


Ill. ii 


Tri. Sir, be appeased; he is 
come to humble 

Himself in spirit, and to ask 
your patience, 

If too much zeal hath carried him 
aside 

From the due path. 
Sub. Why, this doth qualify ! 


Massinger: The Maid of Honour 
(published 1632) 


Ill. i 


Did I ever think 

To wear such garters on silk 
stockings ? or 

That my too curious appetite that 
turned 

At the sight of godwits, pheasant, 
partridge, quails, 

Larks, woodcocks, calvered salmon, 
as coarse diet, 

Would leap at a mouldy crust ? 


Massinger: The City Madam 
(1632) 
Vv. ii 
By my art I will prepare you such a 
feast 
As Persia in her height of pomp 
and riot 
Did never equal; .. . 


Davenant: News from Plymouth 
(1635) 
III. iv 


They shall be all employ’d 

To pious uses, sell some part of 
them 

And build an hospital, I'll assure 
the rest 

For the maintenance of maim’d 
soldiers, 


Randolph: The Jealous Lovers 


(1632) 
Ill. vii 
Sim. I will adjure all pleasures 
but in thee. 


Asot. This something qualifies. 
Sim. It shall be my sport 

To maintein thine. Thou shalt 
eat for both, 

And drink for both. 
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Tri. The brethren had no 
purpose, verily, 


To give you the least grievance : 
but are ready 

To lend their willing hands to 
any project 

The spirit and you direct. 
Sub. This qualifies more ! 
Tri. And for theorphans’ goods, 

let them be valued. 

Or what is needful else to the 
holy work, 

It shall be numbered; here, by 
me, the saints 

Throw down their purse before 


you. 
Sub. This qualifies most ! 
Ill. ii 
Ana. It will be joyful tidings to 


the brethren. 


IV. i 
Mam. ... She shall feel gold, 
taste gold, hear gold, sleep 
gold ; 
Nay, we will concumbere gold: . . . 


Face. 'To him, Dol, suckle him. 
Mam. . . . And thou shalt have 
thy wardrobe 
Richer than nature’s, 
IV. i 
Face. To him, Dol, suckle him. 
Mam. . os eat, drink 
The toils of empirics, and their 
boasted practice ; 


Tincture of pearl, and coral, gold, 
and amber ; 
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Asot. 
more. 
Sim. And here I promise thee 
to make a joynture 
Of half the Land I have to this 
fair Lady. 
Asot. This qualifies all. 


Good : this will qualifie 


Davenant: News from Plymouth 
(1635) 
IV. ii 
Antechrist is converted ! 
That is enough; it will be joyful 
tidings 
To the exil’d congregation. 


Randolph: The Tealous Lovers 
(1632) 
Ill. vi 
Bal. Melt him, Phryne, melt 
him : 


VVe must not leave this Mine, till 
we have found 

The largenesse of the vein.— Suck 
like an horse-leech. . . . 
Sim. Thou art my better Angel. 

Wilt thou eat gold—drink gold, 
lie in gold ? 

I have it for thee. . . 

Thou shalt have better gowns. 


Massinger: The City Madam (1632) 
IV. ii 


Hug him close, wench, 
And thou mayst eat gold and amber. 
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IV. i 
Mam. ... Andthou shalt have 
thy wardrobe 

Richer than nature’s, still to change 
thyself, 

And vary oftener, for thy pride, 
than she, 

Or art, her wise and almost-equal 
servant. 


Massinger: The City Madam (1632) 
Ill. ii 
And when you appear, 

Like Juno, in full majesty, and my 
nieces, 

Like Iris, Hebe, or what deities 
else 

Old poets fancy, (your crammed 
wardrobes richer 











Than various nature’s,) and draw 
down the envy 
Of our western world upon you ; 


In addition to such verbal echoes, there are certain scenes and 
situations in The Alchemist which later dramatists fastened on. 
Henry Glapthorne’s The Hollander (1636) obviously borrows its 
setting from Jonson’s play: the action takes place in the house of 
Artlesse, a rascally doctor of physic who dispenses cures and advice 
in a way derived from Subtle. In 111. i he has a dispute with Free- 
wit on the subject of his “‘ weapon-salve ”’ : he has undertaken to 
cure a wound by anointing the weapon that caused it, and Free-wit 
argues against the efficacy of such a method. The whole passage 
is modelled on the dispute between Subtle and Surly in The Alchemist, 
11. i, though verbal echoes are avoided. Like Jonson, Glapthorne 
gives the better of the argument to the charlatan. 

The incident in The Alchemist, 111. ii, where Dapper is visited 
by imaginary fairies, who converse in their own tongue, and is 
duped into parting with all his valuables, is used by Randolph in 
Amyntas or The Impossible Dowry (1630) and by Shirley in The 
Young Admirall (1633). ‘The imitation in Randolph’s play comes 
in 11. iv : the knavish boy Dorilas pretends to Iocastus and Bromius 
that the fairies are speaking ; the fairies, impersonated by mortals, 
utter such cries as “ 7i-ti-ta-ti’? and proceed to pinch Bromius 
for his scepticism. In The Young Admirall, iv. i, Pazzorello is 
told by the page Didimo that he can procure him a charm against 
hurt in war : Flavia, an attendant on the lady Rosinda, then appears 
as a witch, and Pazzorello is made to give up all his money and valu- 
ables before the charm is conferred. 

Heywood’s The English Traveller (1627) has a scene in which 
Old Lionell is kept out of his house by his servant Reignald, who 
tells him it is haunted :. Young Lionell has been living riotously 
during his father’s absence abroad, and now is reduced to this trick 
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to save himself from discovery. The incident—in 11. ii—is strongly 
reminiscent of Face’s treatment of Lovewit in The Alchemist, v. i, 
but the source of the whole sub-plot of The English Traveller is the 
Mortellaria of Plautus, where this incident occurs as in Heywood. 
It seems likely that Jonson derived his Face-Lovewit idea from 
Plautus, and that Heywood was encouraged by Jonson’s example 
to exploit the Mortellaria further. 

This account of Caroline echoes of The Alchemist does not claim 
to be exhaustive: it is based on a general reading of the plays of 
the time, and is confined to those passages where an echo or imitation 
seems fairly certain. Other quite possible echoes have not been 
included, lest it should be thought that a case was being constructed 
on a base of varying solidity. There seem to be enough examples 
of certain imitation to suggest something of the esteem in which 
Jonson’s play was held, and to indicate the continuity of feeling 
between Jacobean and Caroline dramatists. The men who wrote 
for the increasingly genteel audience of Charles I’s time were often 
constrained to soften the contours of their work, so that languor 
and etiolated grace become the usual signs of immediately pre- 
Civil War drama. But Jonson they remembered in his height of 
achievement, and he lent to their plays an occasional muscularity 


that they prized. 
CLIFFORD LEECH. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF HENRY FIELDING! 


On of the complications in the stormy childhood of Henry Fielding 
was the struggle between father and grandmother over the care, 
training, and administration of a trust fund for the children. The 
litigation in this case is a twice-told tale : Miss Godden discovered 
the facts in 1910 and Mr. W. L. Cross restated them more completely 
in 1918. But by an accident of research, probably because of the 
special difficulties of handling Public Record Office documents, 
nobody used the depositions in the famous case of Fielding versus 
Fielding. It was with considerable excitement, therefore, that in 
the summer of 1937 I came across these documents. 

Depositions are perhaps the most satisfactory documents that 
one may find in the investigation of a chancery suit. Being the 
dictated and signed statements of witnesses, they go more directly 


* Owing to delays in the Transatlantic aa the author has been unable to 
return proofs before going to press.—Ed. R.E.S 
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to the point than the bills and answers, and they are often so little 
clogged with court phraseology that we almost hear the voice of the 
witness instead of the legal formule of the court. The depositions! 
of Fielding versus Fielding proved to be pages of revealing testimony. 

A brief statement of the story as known up to the present will 
furnish a background for understanding the details supplied by 
these new documents. 

In 1707 Edmund Fielding married the daughter of Sir Henry 
Gould, distinguished justice of the King’s Bench. ‘The marriage, 
made against the wishes of the bride’s parents, resulted in six 
children, the eldest being Henry Fielding. In the course of time 
Sir Henry Gould’s disapproval lessened and he created a trust of 
£3,000 for the benefit of his daughter and her children, wisely 
stipulating, however, that the easy-going and impecunious Edmund 
Fielding should have nothing to do with the administration of the 
trust funds. 

Anne Gould Fielding died in April, 1718, leaving four daughters 
and two sons to the distraught husband and father. Edmund 
Fielding, whose training was military, obviously needed competent 
assistance in the difficult task of rearing the children ; he solved his 
problem by a second marriage. But to the horror of the grand- 
mother, Lady Gould, Edmund selected an Italian widow named 
Rapha. Lady Gould angrily charged that the new stepmother was 
not a fit guardian for her. grandchildren ; she was a coarse trades- 
woman, a foreigner, and, fault of faults, a Papist. Fearful of what 
the interloper would do with the religious training of the young 
children, alarmed at the freedom with which her son-in-law was 
dipping his hands into the trust funds, Dame Sarah Gould brought 
suit against Edmund Fielding in the name of the Fielding children : 
Henry, Catherine, Ursula, Sarah, Beatrice, and Edmund, junior. 
In the course of the litigation she and Mrs. Cottington, aunt to the 
children, hurled numerous charges against the hapless Edmund 
and his new wife: they fed the children with bad food, they had 
placed the daughters in a Roman Catholic School near Salisbury ; 
they had confederated with two of the trustees of the Gould trust, 
William Day and Davidge Gould, to defraud the children of their 


? C24/1396. The depositions are indexed in the Town Depositions index. 
Two references in the index suggest another batch of depositions, but a careful 
search in the bundle indicated and in bundles covering a number of terms before 
and — the date of the citation leads me to the conclusion that they have dis- 
appeared. 
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rightful income; they maltreated, even to beating, the children ; 
and worst of all, they not only denied them the proper catechism 
of the Church of England, but indoctrinated them with Papist 
heresy. 

The depositions I found in this case completely contradict these 
charges. In addition, a survey of the information given by the 
witnesses, Frances Barber, Bridget Penotier, and the Reverend 
Peter Wiggett, all concerned with the care and training of the 
children, unfold a vivid picture of the living conditions of young 
Henry Fielding. 

The witnesses were emphatic in defending Edmund Fielding’s 
political and religious orthodoxy. Frances Barber, “ Spinster 
liveing at the House of the Deft Edmund Fielding Esq’ in Blenheim 
Street near Great Marlborough Street in the parish of S' James 
Westm* aged upwards of 30 years,” testified, November 28, 1721, 
that she had known Edmund Fielding ever since May 24, 1718; 
that during this acquaintance Edmund had “ professed the Pro- 
testant Religion & been a true Member of the Church of England.” 
She pointed out that there could be no question of his allegiance 
to the Hanoverian dynasty, for she 


hath known him to drink the Healths of his said Majesty & the Prince 
& Princess of Wales & the rest of Royall Family & to give his Servants 
money or strong [liquors to]! drink the afores¢ Healths, & likewise to 
give Buttlers & other people money for the same purpose & to make 
Bonfires And this Deponent hath known him in the said County of Dorset 
on Some or one of the Publick Rejoyceing Days give or order to be given 
to the Ringers and severall of his Neighbours . . . plenty of Liquors 
& especially Beer & Cyder. 

The Reverend Peter Wiggett, ‘‘ Master of Arts Curate Assistant 
of the parish Church of S* James Westm"™ aged ab‘ 33 yeares,” 
corroborated Frances Barber in stating that Edmund was “ well 
affected to the Protestant Succession & the present Establism’ 
both in Church & State,” and that upon “ discoursing with him 
[Wiggett had heard him] express a great aversion to popery & say 
as much that he had a great Abhorrence of it.” Certainly the 
Reverend Robert Wiggett should have been the man to know. 

On another charge, the religious training of the children, the 
witnesses cleared Edmund Fielding. Wiggett deposed that he 
knew not only that all the children by the first wife were baptized 


+ Manuscript torn, words supplied.—H. P. V. 
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in the Church of England, but that the three children by the second 
wife were likewise orthodox, for he had baptized them himself. 
Frances Barber added to this information that Edmund “ did from 
the respective tymes of their being so baptized bring up & Educate 
the said Children . . . in the protestant Religion & as Members 
of the Church of England.” She further informed the court : 


That this Deponent doth not know of any Attempt hath been made by 
an person to persuade or prevent the said Children any or either of them 
from the Protestant or Popish Religion before or since the Defendants 
Marriage with his now wife nor did this Deponent know or ever See any 
Popish Prayer or other Books layd in their way nor that the Bible was taken 
away from them in order to draw them into Popery. 


Nor had they been denied the right to learn their catechism, 
for Mrs. Delabord, who had charge of their training, never breathed 
a protest of interference into the sensitive and willing ear of Frances 
Barber. Frances dramatically put the case for Edmund Fielding 
when she testified that she “ hath often heard the Defendant say 
& declare that he would as soon suffer his said Childrens Legs and 
Arms to be cutt off as he would suffer them or any of them to be 
brought up on the Popish Religion.” 

In refutation of Lady Gould’s charges of stinginess, Frances 
Barber recalled the variety and the abundance of the food in the 
house. After the stepmother came to East Stour “ there was very 
good Housekeeping where they so dwelt as to meat drink washing 
Lodging & apparrell.” Edmund and his wife dined with the children 
and ate of the same food : 


they had constantly <two or)! three of good substantiall meat such as 
Beef mutton Pork Veal Fowls Rabbetts Pidgeons ffish <tarts> & the like 
at such their Dinners & plenty of small & strong Beer & Ale & sometymes 
wine & there <was> never two Sorts of Bread nor any distinction used 
between the Defendant & his said wifes eating & his Childrens dureing 
thetyme . . . & the said Children & Edmund ffielding had then generally 
for their suppers & Breakfasts such sort of victualls as they had formerly 
or rather better such as Bread & Butter Plumb Cake tarts & other things 
of light or easy Digestion . . . & for their Breakfasts sometime Chocolate 
& at other tymes Tea Watergruell <or) milk boiled. 


Frances Barber herself waited upon them. She deposed further 
that the “ Childrens lodging washing & apparrell were the same or 
much the same & rather better than worse than it was before” 


* Pointed brackets indicate words or phrases inserted above the regular line of 
text in the manuscript. 
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the new wife arrived. In fact, she concluded, the “‘ Children were 
all of them well & plentifull provided for & were never forced to 
eat any mean stinking or unwholesome Food or denyed to eat that 
which was better.” 

The witnesses also assert that Dame Sarah Gould was needlessly 
anxious about the schooling of her grandchildren. Catherine, 
Ursula, Sarah, and Beatrice had all been sent to “a Boarding 
School in the Close of New Sarum ” —a Protestant school—and 
they “‘ were so sent thither in order to be educated & to learn 
to work & read & write & to talk ffrench & Dance & be brought 
up as Gentlewomen.” Henry Fielding had been separated during 
1719 from his brother Edmund (“‘ whom he left with & to the Care 
of his Grandmother Dame Sarah Gould widow ”’) and carried to 
London by his father. Here Henry had remained for three or four 
weeks at his father’s house in Blenheim Street, “‘ & then he... 
placed him out at Eaton School (which<as)this Deponent hath 
heard & doth verily beleive is a Protestant School) in order to be 
educated there(amongst Gentlemens sons>)& brought up as a 
Gentleman.” Frances Barber remembered that before Fielding’s 
Eton training “‘ one M‘ Oliver a Divine of the Church of England 
did for & during all the tyme that this Deponent [Frances Barber] 
lived with the Defendant in the Country come to the said Defendants 
Edmund Fielding’s house twice or thrice every week in order to 
teach him the Latin Tongue.” This is a verification of the statement 
of Fielding’s first biographer, Arthur Murphy. All the expenses of 
the children’s education had been borne by their father ; Henry 
Fielding’s schooling at Eton alone cost Edmund {50 a year.! 

The most disturbing of the accusations brought against Edmund 
Fielding and his second wife was that they had been harsh and 
inhuman. All that we know of Edmund Fielding suggests a character 
full of kindness and good nature, so that it is no surprise to find 
that the depositions furnish a categorical denial of the charges. 
From the time of the arrival of the stepmother to that of the departure 
of the children for school, none of them, said Frances Barber, “‘ were 
or was ill treated, beaten or insulted.” One hint of harshness was 
amply extenuated by her: Henry Fielding had “ uttered some 
reproachfull words against his Aunt the said Mrs. Cottington ”’ ; 
when Edmund Fielding heard of the matter he said that he believed 


1 W. L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), I. 33: 
“* upwards of £60.” . . 
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that he might “ tell him that he did what he ought not have done in 
respect of abusing his said Aunt & that he might thereupon give 
him one stroke or two with a Whip but not so as to hurt him at all.” 
Spinster Barber felt that young Henry fully deserved, although he 
did not get, the suggested treatment. 

The trouble-maker in the household was Mrs. Cottington. 
Placed in the household at the death of the first wife, and at the 
suggestion of Dame Sarah Gould, Mrs. Cottington, the aunt, 
served not only as a spy for the grandmother but also as an agent 
provocateur. She fiercely resented the advent of the new wife. 
Her harsh and spiteful affidavits, quoted by the biographers, incline 
one to accept at face value the unfavourable impression she made 
on Frances Barber. Certainly her remarks as quoted in the deposi- 
tions are prejudiced against her. Without cause, other than 
jealousy, and apparently from an inborn histrionic talent, she 
declared during Edmund’s honeymoon “ that if the Defendants 
now wife should ever offer to strike any of the said Defendants 
Children she would certainly stabb her with a knife.” In further 
comment upon the marriage she stated “ that she wished that he 
might never sleep in his house & if he had ten thousand Devills 
to haunt him every Night she should not be sorry.” And this 
pleasant spirit addressed her nephews and nieces, “ Children, 
keep your Tears till you have more Cause when your Mother in 
Law comes you must not dare to speak.” None of which helped 
to make a difficult situation much easier. 

Mrs. Cottington’s spitefulness was best reflected in the unruly 
behaviour of Henry Fielding himself. “‘ M"™ Cottington was 
frequently used to encourage the s' Complt Henry ffeilding to 
be rude & doe mischief & this Dep* hath seen him spitt in the 
Defts [defendant’s] Servants ffaces.” So outrageous was Henry 
at times that his father, in a letter written to Dame Gould from 
London, referred to his eldest son as a “ Shitten Bratt.” More 
reprehensible conduct is hinted at by Frances Barber: “ Henry 
ffeilding was guilty of comitting some indecent accions with his 
sister Beatrice.” No clarifications of this charge were offered. 
When the actions were reported to Mrs. Cottington for punishment 
“ she rather seemed to incourage than to correct him for soe doeing.” 
So incompetent was Mrs. Cottington, it was charged, that 


if the st Complt Henry ffeilding had continued much longer than he was 
under the Care & managemt of the s! M"™ Cottington that he would or 
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might have come to some ill or unfortunate End ffor this dep* observed 
that he was not only rude but very much Subject to passion & often 
times hindred his ffathers servants from doeing their dutyes . . . and 
upon his being opposed by any of them did all the mischief that lay in 
his power to doe. 


These are the chief points of the new information presented 
by the new Chancery documents. Edmund Fielding lost the suit, 
but his defeat in no way negates the testimony to his kindly character. 
The decision which the judge had to render was clear : Sir Henry’s 
deed of trust had precisely stipulated that Edmund Fielding must 
not handle the funds; he had done so. The decision must be 
rendered against him ; the court had little to do with the human 
aspects of the case. But the value of these depositions in illuminat- 
ing these early years of Henry Fielding is considerable. They 
are as Close to the facts, to the personalities in the dispute, as we shall 
ever get. These documents serve as a counterbalance to the spiteful 
affidavit of Mrs. Cottington and to the agitated Bill of Complaint 
filed by Dame Sarah Gould. They give us a much sharper picture 
of Henry Fielding’s unhappy childhood, of a boy obviously distraught 
by the family bickering as well as by the death of his mother, and 
perhaps incited by his aunt, reacting to fear and bewilderment by 
impudent and reckless behaviour. They also suggest that Henry 
Fielding indulged in what was probably a normal adolescent sexual 
curiosity which nevertheless horrified the spinster, Frances Barber. 

Above all, these depositions emphasize that Tom Jones is a pro- 
jection of Fielding himself as a young man, that Henry Fielding, by 
conscious or unconscious alteration of detail and situation, mirrored 
in his greatest novel the turmoil and conflict of his own early years. 

Howarp P. VINCENT. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH IN THE SERMONS OF 
ROBERT SOUTH ! 


RECENT studies of stylistic trends in seventeenth-century prose 
acknowledge the importance of the Restoration preacher Robert 
South as both advocate and exemplar of the plain style. It may 
not be possible to determine the extent of his influence in the 
movement to simplify prose discourse, for he was but one of many 
critics of the elaborate sentence patterns and lush figures which 
characterized the style of some of his predecessors and contem- 


* Owing to delays in the —_ the author has not been able to return proofs 
before going to Press.—Ed. R 
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poraries. All students of the movement agree on South’s superior 
achievement in those sermons which represent him at his best ; 
yet when discussing his practice in the light of his own critical 
pronouncements they remark that he did not always live up to his 
own demands.! I am undertaking in this paper to examine more 
minutely than has yet been done one aspect of South’s style, and, 
if not to exonerate him, at least to extenuate the charge of incon- 
sistency between his practice and his theory. 

Indeed, there is something paradoxical in South’s vigorous 
advocacy of a sermon style of “ unaffected plainness and simplicity,” 
paradoxical because the very language in which he denounces the 
ornate style relies for its effectiveness on its figurative quality. He 
inveighs against “ difficult nothings, rabbinical whimsies, and remote 
allusions,” “‘ fustian bombast,” “ high-flown metaphors and alle- 
gories attended and set off with scraps of Greek and Latin” ; 
against the prose which “ frisks it in tropes or fine conceits,” which 
is marked by an “ affected scheme or airy fancies above the reach 
or relish of an ordinary apprehension” 2 ; and against those preachers 
who “ disparage and detract from the grandeur of the gospel, by a 
puerile and indecent levity in their discourse of it to the people,” 
whose sermons are “ garnished with quibbles and trifles, as if they 
played with truth and immortality.” One must not adorn the plain 
truths of religion : 

All vain luxuriant allegories, rhyming cadencies of similary words 
are such pitiful embellishments of speech as serve for nothing but to 
embase divinity ; and the use of them, but like the plastering of marble 


or the painting of gold, the glory of which is to be seen, and to shine by 
no other lustre but their own.* 


The preacher’s method should be that of Christ and the apostles. 
Their grand subject, he urges, “‘ was truth, and consequently above 
all these petty arts and poor additions ; as not being capable of any 
greater lustre or advantage than to appear as it is.” The truth of 
religion, like natural beauty, “ needs neither paint nor patch ; things 
never made to adorn, but to cover something that would be hid.” 
Then he continues : 

* R. F. Jones, “ The Attack on Pulpit Eloquence in the Restoration,” ¥.E.G.P., 
XxX. (1931), 192; W. Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to 
Tillotson (London, 1932), 316-7; George Williamson, ‘“‘ Senecan Style in the 
Seventeenth Century,” P.Q., xv. (1936), 335- 

* Robert South, Sermons Preached upon Several Occasions (London, 1843, 


4 vols.), 11. 469-70. 
> Ibid., 81. * Ibid., 80-1. 
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All dress and ornament supposes imperfection, as designed only to 
supply the body with something without, which it wanted but had not 
of its own. Gaudery is a pitiful and a mean thing, not extending further 
than the surface of the body; nor is the highest gallantry considerable 
to any, but to those who would hardly be considered without it, for in that 
case indeed there may be great need of an outside, where there is little 
or nothing within. 

And thus also it is with the most necessary and important truths ; 
to adorn and clothe them is to cover them, and that to obscure them. 
The eternal salvation and damnation of souls are not things to be treated 
of with jests and witticisms. And he who thinks to furnish himself 
out of plays and romances with language for the pulpit shows himself much 
fitter to act a part in the revels than for a cure of souls.! 


South recommends St. Paul’s method, described in Acts xxvi. 
21, “ I speak the words of soberness ” ; and in 1 Corinthians, ii. 4, 
“* My speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom.” This, South says, “‘ was the way of the apostle’s dis- 
coursing of things sacred.”” He goes on to ridicule the florid 
conceits of some of his contemporaries : 


Nothing here of the “ fringes of the north-star ” ; nothing of “‘ nature’s 
becoming unnatural ”’ ; nothing of “‘ the down of angels’ wings,” of “ the 
beautiful locks of cherubims ”’ ; no starched similitudes, introduced with a 
“Thus have I seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansion,” and the like. 
No, these were sublimities above the rise of the apostolic spirit. 


He rounds out his recommendation with the positive aspect of the 
preaching of the apostles : 


For the apostles, poor mortals, were content to take lower steps, and 
to tell the world in plain terms that “ he who believed should be saved, 
and that he who believed not should be damned.” And this was the dialect 
which pierced the conscience, and made the hearers cry out, “ Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?” It tickled not the ear, but sunk into 
the heart : and when men came from such sermons, they never commended 
the preacher for his taking voice or gesture, for the fineness of such a 
simile or the quaintness of such a sentence: but they spoke like men 
conquered with the overpowering force and evidence of the most con- 
cerning truths. .. . 

In a word, the apostles’ preaching was therefore mighty and successful, 
because plain, natural, and familiar, and by no means above the capacity 
of their hearers : nothing being more preposterous, than for those who 
were professedly aiming at men’s hearts, to miss the mark by shooting 
over their heads.” 


2 Robert South, Sermons Preached upon Several Occasions (London, 1843 
4 Vols.), 11. 470. 2 [bi 


Ibid., 470-1. 
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As I have said above, modern readers point out that South 
failed to maintain his own ideal of sobriety in preaching. Nor was 
the fact overlooked by his contemporaries. ‘Thomas Birch, pre- 
bendary of Westminster along with South, writes that a passage from 
one of Tillotson’s sermons, where the latter deplores the “ slight 
and indecent manner of preaching,” was “‘ undoubtedly designed as 
a censure upon South for saying that there is no fluxing a soul out 
of its immortality and a hundred other things of the same kind.”! 
And it does appear inconsistent for a man the very texture of whose 
style is metaphorical to condemn, as South apparently does, the 
employment in sermons of the ornaments of speech. For one of the 
most notable characteristics of his prose is the abundance and the 
great variety of his figures of comparison. 

The extended comparison is one of South’s ways of developing 
a point. He sometimes devotes the entire opening section of his 
sermon to working out an analogy between the situation of the text 
and that to which he will apply it. Jeroboam’s usurpation of power 
and his degrading of the national religion are made analogous to 
steps in Cromwell’s career? ; the prophet Jeremiah, declared by 
God to be a “ brazen fenced wall,” was made the prototype of an 
Anglican bishop 3; an episode related in Judges xix. 30, of a “ foul 
and detestable fact, which for want of kingly government, happened 
in one of the tribes of Israel,”’ suggests an analogy for an anniversary 
sermon on the execution of Charles I * ; and the parable of the guest 
who came without a wedding garment suggests to South a person 
coming unprepared to the eucharist, where he labours to show in how 
many ways this sacrament is like a wedding feast.5 Some of these 
comparisons are naturally employed and appear apt ; but the modern 
reader at times will find them to be, if not ‘“‘ vain luxuriant allegories,” 
at least ingenious and artificial applications of the text. 

In the smaller units of his sermons one finds the thought 
developed by means of a deliberately chosen comparison. Some- 
times it is managed as a sustained simile throughout the passage : 


. . . the understanding, the mind, or conscience of man (which we 
shall here take for the same thing) seem to bear much the same respect 
to God, which glass or crystal does to the light or sun : which appears 
indeed to the eye a bright and a shining thing ; nevertheless this shining 


? See Birch’s edition of Tillotson, Works (London, 1752, 4 vols.), App. 3, 
Iv. cxxv. The sermon alluded to here is no. 70, vol. 1. 

* Sermons, 1. 53 et seq. 3 Jbid., 111. 201 et seq. 

* Ibid., 11. 302 et seq. 5 Ibid., 1. 318 et seq. 
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is not so much from any essential light or brightness existing in the glass 
itself (supposing that there be any such in it) as it is from the porousness 
of its body, rendering it diaphanous, and thereby fit to receive and transmit 
those rays of light, which, falling upon it, and passing through it represent 
it to common view as a luminous body. But now let anything of dirt 
or foulness sully this glass, and so much of the shine or brightness of it 
is presently gone, because so much of the light is thereby hindered from 
entering into it, and making its way through it. But if, besides all this, 
you should also draw some black color or deep dye upon it, either by paint 
or otherwise : why then no brightness could be seen in it at all, but the 
light being hereby utterly shut out, the glass or crystal would shine or 
glister no more than a piece of wood or a clod of earth. 

In like manner every act of sin, every degree of guilt, does in its pro- 

portion cast a kind of soil or foulness upon the intellectual part of the 
soul, and thereby intercepts those blessed irradiations which the divine 
nature is continually darting in upon it. 
Likewise the incapability of man’s nature to “ advance into the ways 
of virtue by itself” is compared to the inability of fuel to ignite 
unless “‘ wind and air conspire with its endeavours ’’? ; the growth 
of virtue in the soul is likened to a biological growth? ; the mastering 
of a truth to the taking of a stronghold‘ ; the gradual encroachments 
of the devil to the tactics of house thieves whose custom it is “ to 
put in some little boy at a window, who being once within the house 
may easily open the doors and let them in too,”5 

Sometimes the single paragraph is managed as a sustained 
metaphor. In the following South argues against extemporary 
prayer, which he calls a crude, sudden, and misshapen conception. 
It is monstrous and unnatural to “ conceive and bring forth together.” 
And he develops the image further : 

All abortion is from infirmity and defect. And time is required to 
form the issue of the mind as well as that of the body. The fitness or 
unfitness of the first thoughts cannot be judged of, but by the reflection 
of the second : and be the invention never so fruitful, yet in the mind, as 
in the earth, that which is cast into it,’must lie hid and covered for a while 


before it can be fit to shoot forth. These are the methods of nature, 
and it is seldom but the acts of religion conform to them.® 


Or notice the following, where the image from the coinage of metal 
is employed to urge obedience to the magistrate even though he 
be an unworthy man : 


And it is no small part of the divine prerogative, to be able to command 
homage to the worst of kings, as the majesty of a prince is never more 


Sermons, 1. 427. ® Ibid., u. 94. * Ibid., 95. 
* Ibid., 1. 99. 5 Ibid., 1v. 483-4. ® Jbid., u. 246. 
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apparent, than in his subject’s submission to an unworthy deputy or 
lieutenant. The baseness of the metal is warranted by the superscription, 
the office hallows the person ; neither is there any reason, that the vileness 
of one should disannul the dignity of the other ; forasmuch as he is made 
wicked by himself for the devil, but he is stamped a magistrate by God. 
We are therefore to overlook all impieties and defects, which cannot 
invalidate the function.! 


Similar is the sustained metaphor within which one finds a series of 
separate images. South is urging here the superiority of one 
authorized church governor, such as a bishop, to an organized 
body of individuals, such as a synod : 


Wherefore to stave off the profane intrusions of the rabble for the 
future, we must have an enclosure, and a hedge will not serve a turn. 
So many rotten stakes of Jay governors will not raise a fence ; a hedge 
that surrounds an orchard may harbour those thieves that intend to rob 
it. No, one brazen wall, one diocesan bishop, will better defend this 
enclosed garden of the church, than a junto of five hundred shrubs, 
than all the quicksets of Geneva, all the thorns and brambles of a pres- 


bytery.? 

Again there is the type of development where the metaphor is 
constantly shifting, as in the following, where South, using the con- 
cept of conscience as a light within the soul, speaks of it in terms of 
different luminaries. Reason, he says, is 


but a weak and diminutive light, compared to revelation ; but it ought 
to be no disparagement to a star that it is not a sun. Nevertheless, as 
weak and as small as it is, it is a light always at hand, and though enclosed, 
as it were, in a dark lantern, may yet be of singular use to prevent many 
a foul step, and to keep us from many a dangerous fall. And every man 
brings such a degree of this light into the world with him ; that though 
it cannot bring him to heaven, yet, if he be true to it, it will carry him a 
great way ; indeed so far, that if he follows it faithfully, I doubt not, but 
he shall meet with another light, which shall carry him quite through.’ 


These illustrations show South making conscious use of the 
image to develop his thought throughout the paragraph. Sometimes 
a passage proceeds through a literal explanation and is given a figur- 
ative turn in a summary sentence : 


It is a thing partly worth our wonder, partly our compassion, that 
what the greatest part of men are most passionately desirous of, that they 
are generally most unfit for : for they look upon things absolutely in them- 
selves, without examining the suitableness of them to their own conditions ; 


2 Sermons, 11. 369. 2 Jbid., 111. 203-4. ® Jbid., 1. 374. 
29 
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and so, at a distance court that as an enjoyment, which upon experience 
they find a plague and a great calamity. And this peculiar ill property 
has folly, that it widens and enlarges men’s desires, while it lessens their 
capacities. Like a dropsy which still calls for drink, but not affording 
strength to digest it, puts an end to the drinker, but not the thirst. 


Somewhat like this is the comparison in which two things are made 
analogous by juxtaposition : 


A man cannot cast his respects so low, but they will rebound and return 
upon him. What heaven bestows upon earth in kind influences and 
benign aspects, is paid it back again in sacrifice, incense, and adoration.? 


Or consider another of the same kind, noting the highly figurative 
quality of the language throughout : 


Who almost is there, whose heart does not swell with his bag ? and 
whose thoughts do not follow the proportions of his condition ?_ What 
difference has been seen in the same man poor and preferred! His 
mind, like a mushroom, has shot up in a night. His business is first to 
forget himself, and then his friends. When the sun shines, then the 
peacock displays his train.® 


South’s wittiest figures are those that flash in a single sentence. 
There are many of these, and they have often the character of the 
aphorism. The following occur in the same sermon ¢ : 


Discontent burns only that breast in which it boils. 
In the alphabet of Nature, it is only the first letter that is flourished. 


Though the flourish begins the line, yet it is the period that makes the 
sense. 


In one sentence we have it that God is the fountain of honour, 
and virtuous and generous practices are the conduits by which it is 
conveyed to men.5 In another the three sins of sensuality, covetous- 
ness, and ambition, moved by the pleasures, profits, and honours 


1 Sermons, 1. 89. 2 Ibid., 1. 87. 

* Ibid., 11. 95. ‘This passage exemplifies the characteristics which Croll has 
pointed out to belong to the stile coupé : studied brevity ; the hovering, imaginative 
order ; assymetry ; and omission of ordinary syntactic ligatures. (‘‘ The Baroque 
Style in Prose,” Studies in English Philology : A Miscellany in Honor of Frederick 
Klaeber, Univ. of Minnesota, 1929, 427-56). ‘The juxtaposition of images results 
here in the “ hovering, imaginative order.” Another example from South may 
not be amiss : 

“* A quill is a weak thing to contest with a sceptre ; and a satirical remonstrance 
to stand out before a sword of justice. ‘The laws will not be worded out of their 
course. The wheel will go on, though the fly sits and flutters and buzzes upon 
it.” (Sermons, 111. 315). 

* Ibid., 111. 312-5. § Ibid., 1. 87. 
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of the world, are “ the great trident in the tempter’s hand.”! Some- 
times a conceit derives from a biblical metaphor : 


The ministry will one day be found . . . the salt of the earth, the 
only thing that keeps societies of men from stench and corruption.” 


And here is another of the same kind : 


For though, indeed, the word of truth has declared that “all flesh 
is grass” and man but as the flower of the field ; yet the apprehensions 
of sense will hardly be brought to acknowledge that he therefore grows 
upon his own grave, or springs afresh out of the ground. 


The modern reader may be annoyed—lI believe the modern 
congregation would be—by an unseemliness in some of South’s 
comparisons, although not those that made Tillotson find him ad- 
dicted to a “ slight and indecent manner of preaching.” ‘“* The 
pleasures of an angel,” says South, “‘ can never be the pleasures of a 
hog.”* And again he breaks out, “‘. . . how vastly disproportionate 
are the pleasures of the eating and of the thinking man! Indeed 
as different, as the silence of an Archimedes in the study of a problem 
and the stillness of a sow at her wash.”5 And prosperity, he says, 
“upon an unsanctified heart, is like the sunbeams upon a dunghill, 
it raises many filthy, noisome exhalations.”® Probably more 
objectionable to Tillotson, who belonged to the low church party 
and counted some nonconforming ministers among his friends, 
were South’s witty sallies at the nonconformists.? Under Cromwell, 
he says in one place, such men only were accounted preachers who 
could “‘ in a literal sense, drive the nail home, and be able to make a 
pulpit before they preached in it 8 ; a mechanic preacher, he says 
again, “ would do well to look back and taking his hand off from this 
plough, to put it to another, much fitter for him.”® South would 
likely justify his witty figures on the grounds that he was preaching 

? Sermons, 1. 483. ® Ibid., 61. 

* Ibid., 1. 157 * Ibid., 1. 6. 

® Ibid., 9. The sermon from which these two illustrations are taken was 
selected for particular praise by the Tatler, Aug. 1, 1710. South’s century, 
familiar with the filthy swine as the allegorical symbol of Gluttony, was probably 
not — to this image in the same way that the modern congregation would be. 

., 11. Qs. 

? South certainly was throwing stones from a glass-house when he charged 
the pretenders to conscience with an un-Christian spirit for their scurrilous 
language against their opponents (ibid., 11. 226), for in his attacks on them his 
language was nothing less than vitriolic. His description of Cromwell (tbid., 
1. 128) is notorious. One of his sharpest passages describes and ridicules a non- 


conformist preacher in the act of an extemporary prayer (ibid., 1. 271). 
8 Ibid., 11. 45. 9 Ibid., 11. 186. 
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to a sophisticated auditory, for he advocated adapting one’s style 
to the capacities and experience of his hearers, ‘“‘ to the vulgar with 
plain familiar similitudes, and to the learned with greater choiceness 
of language.”! His sermons were delivered usually before the court 
or the university. But it is highly probable that the courtiers 
and university wits more than once went away from the sermon 
not moved in their hearts but praising the preacher “ for the fineness 
of such a simile.” 

As a matter of fact, there is place in the sermon, according to 
South’s critical theory, for the ornaments of speech. A necessary 
part of the preacher’s training, he insists, is “‘ preparation as to 
significant speech and expression.” He stresses its importance in 
his education and recommends the scriptures themselves as providing 
“a system of the best rhetoric.” He censures those who hold that 
the Bible “ forbids all ornament of speech, and engages men to be 
dull, flat, and slovenly in their discourses,” and points in derision 
at some of their rhetorical defects : 


But as for the men whom we contend with, I see not why they should 
exterminate all rhetoric, who still treat of things figuratively, and by 
the worst of figures too ; their whole discourse being one continued meiosis, 
to diminish, lessen, and debase the great things of the gospel infinitely 
below themselves.? 


Fully as important in preaching as “ unaffected plainness and 
simplicity” is what he calls “a suitable and becoming zeal and 
fervour.”” On this point he attacks the “ low, dispirited flatness ”’ 
of some preachers. ‘To illustrate, he quotes, then paraphrases into 
language that is colourless and flat, Christ’s “‘ melting exprobriation ” 
over Jerusalem : 


“‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not! Behold, your house is left to you desolate!’ Now 
what a relenting strain of tenderness was there in this reproof from the 
great doctor as well as Saviour of souls, and how infinitely more moving 
than if he had said only, “O ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, how wicked 
and barbarous is it in you thus to persecute and stone God’s prophets ! 
And how can you but expect some severe judgment from God upon you 
for it?” Who, I say, sees not the vast difference in these two ways of 
address, as to the vigour and winning compassion of the one, and the low 
dispirited flatness of the other in comparison.® 


2 Sermons, u. 69. 2 Ibid., 75. 3 Ibid., 472. 
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It is notable that in reducing the biblical passage to an undesirable 
flatness, South has stripped it not only of its concrete language, 
but also of all the ornaments of rhetoric—the metonomy of the 
first words, the repetition, the historical present tense of the prophetic 
sentence, and particularly of the metaphorical expression. 

South indicates in other ways that he regards the figurative com- 
parison to be important to the preacher. In describing how to 
appeal to the covetous man, he shows the need for addressing men 
in terms of their interests : 


For the truth is, preach to the conscience of a covetous person (if he 
may be said to have any) with the tongue of men and angels, and tell him 
of the vanity of the world, of treasure in heaven, and of the necessity 
of being rich toward God, and liberal to his poor brother ; and it is all 
but flat, insipid, and ridiculous stuff to him, who neither sees, nor feels 
nor suffers anything to pass into his heart, but through his hands. You 
must preach to such a one of bargain and sale, profits and perquisites, 
principal and interest, use upon use ; and if you can persuade him that 
godliness is gain in his own sense, perhaps you may do something with 
him ; otherwise, though you edge every word you speak with reason and 
religion, evidence and demonstration, you shall never affect, nor touch, 
nor so much as reach his conscience ; for it is kept sealed up in a bag 
under lock and key, and you cannot come at it.! 


But the most telling indication of South’s belief in the efficacy of 
this rhetorical device is found in a passage where he is driving home 
a conception of the sin of ingratitude. He can exalt its opposite 
virtue in one comparison after another, for its counterpart exists 
everywhere in nature. But for the sin, he is at a loss to explain 
how odious it is. Nothing South has to say about the value of 
figurative language shows more eloquently his reliance upon com- 
parison than the last paragraph of the following passage : 


If you consider the universe as one body, you shall find society and 
conversation to supply the office of the blood and spirits ; and it is grati- 
tude that makes them circulate. Look over the whole creation, and you 
shall see, that the band or cement that holds together all parts of this 
great and glorious fabric is gratitude, or something like it: you may 
observe it in all the elements ; for does not the air feed the flame ; and does 
not the flame at the same time warm and enlighten the air : Is not the sea 
always sending forthe, as well as taking in ? and does not the earth quit 
scores with all the elements, in the noble fruits and productions that issue 
from it? And in all the light and influence that the heavens bestow 
upon this lower world, though the lower world cannot equal their bene- 


1 Sermons, 1. 436. 
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faction, yet with a kind of grateful return, it reflects those rays that it 
cannot recompense so that there is some return however, though there 
can be no requital. He who has a soul wholly void of gratitude, should 
do well to set his soul to learn of his body ; for all the parts of that minister 
to one another : the hands and all the other limbs labour to bring in food 
and provisions to the stomach, and the stomach returns what it has received 
from them, in strength and nutriment diffused into all the parts and 
members of the body. It would be endless to pursue the like allusions : 
in short, gratitude is the great spring that sets all the wheels of nature a 
going: and the whole universe is supported by giving and returning, 
by commerce and commutation. 

And now thou ungrateful brute, thou blemish to mankind, and re- 
proach to thy creation ; what shall we say of thee, or to what shall we 
compare thee! For thou art an exception from all the visible world ; 
neither the heavens above, nor the earth beneath, afford anything like 
thee : and therefore, if thou wouldest find thy parallel, go to hell, which 
is both the region and the emblem of ingratitude ; for besides thyself, 
there is nothing but hell that is always receiving, and never restoring. 


It is not right to assume that South does not consider figurative 
language as such to be consistent with a style unaffectedly simple 
and plain. His invective is not directed at the metaphor or the 
allegory in itself, but at the tortuous language which communicates 
nothing : 

Some you shall have amusing their consciences with a set of fantastical 
new-coined phrases, such as “ laying hold on Christ, getting into Christ, 
and rolling themselves upon Christ,” and the like, by which, if they mean 


anything else but obeying the precepts of Christ, and a rational hope of 
salvation thereupon, (which it is certain that generally they do not mean,) 


9 


it is all but jargon of empty, senseless metaphors. . . .2 


South’s denunciations are always qualified. As we have seen, 
he derides “ vain, luxuriant allegories,” “ high-flown metaphors,” 
“starched similitudes,” and sermons that “ frisk it in tropes or 
fine conceits.” He dislikes mere ornament for its own sake and 
denounces figurative jargon which obscures the thought. The 
figure which develops the idea he admires and recommends. In 
this respect his practice is consonant with his theory. For the 
faculty of invention he recognizes as a proper faculty of the rational 
soul ; and this faculty it is, “‘ acting chiefly in the strength of what 
is offered it by the imagination,” which “ gives a gloss and shine ” 
to all the operations of the mind. He distinguishes between fancy 
taken in the lighter sense as “ a conceited, curious, whimsical brain, 
which is apt to please itself in strange, odd, and ungrounded notions,” 
1 Sermons, 1. 176. 2 Ibid., 470. 
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and fancy as “ that power or ability of the mind, which suggests 
apposite and pertinent expressions, and handsome ways of clothing 
and setting off those truths which the judgment has rationally pitched 
upon.”! Obviously South believed that “a suitable and becoming 
zeal and fervor ” could be achieved by a variety and abundance of 
telling comparisons. Sina SPIKER. 


DR. JOHNSON AND THE WORKS OF THE BISHOP OF 
SODOR AND MAN 


On page xvi of the preface to the folio edition of the Works of Bishop 
Thomas Wilson (Bath, 1782) is printed this testimonial: “ The 
most eminent literary character of this kingdom, whose pen has 
done good service to the cause of religion and morality (in a letter 
to Dr. Wilson), expresses his high approbation of Bishop Wilson 
and his Works in the following emphatical terms :—‘ To think on 
Bishop Wilson with veneration is only to agree with the whole 
christian world. I hope to look into his books with other purposes 
than those of criticism, and after their perusal NOT ONLY TO WRITE, 
BUT TO LIVE BETTER.” Although identification of the most eminent 
literary character in the kingdom in 1782 hardly seems necessary, 
a footnote explains beyond any doubt that Dr. Samuel Johnson is 
the man. 

This letter was printed several times in advertisements of 1782 
and in at least one biography of Bishop Wilson,? but it does not 
appear in Hill’s edition of the letters and has not yet been gathered 
into the Johnson canon. As quoted, it consists of only two sentences, 
but its precise, almost epigrammatic, tone makes it by no means 
trivial and renders the printer’s use of small capitals superfluous. 
There can be no doubt of its genuineness. One has merely to glance 
at any account of the life of the Bishop of Sodor and Man, such as 
John Keble’s (1863), to realize that his combined piety and learning 
would justify Johnson’s remarks as both sincere and wholly in 
character. The only questions concern what books he is referring 
to and, in the absence of the original, the date of the letter. 

Bishop Wilson died in 1755. A few of his works, such as the 

? Sermons, 1. 70-1. 


a Richard B. Hone, Lives of Eminent Christians . . . (London, 1833), I. 229. 
The letter is referred to as if well known by W. H. Teale, Lives of English Divines 


- » » (London, 1846), p. (251): “‘ This truly apostolic man, to think upon whom 
wie SONNE is, as DB 
Ws cee 


r. Johnson observes, to agree with the whole Christian 
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Principles and Duties of Christianity (1707), had become widely 
known, but the bulk of his writings remained in manuscript until 
his son, Dr. Thomas Wilson, commissioned Clement Cruttwell 
of Bath to edit them.'! It seems unquestionable that Johnson by 
“his books” refers to this posthumous edition rather than to any 
earlier publications ; the letter, therefore, was written after the 
edition was under way. In December 1779 Dr. Wilson wrote to 
John Wilkes : “‘ I am ab‘ printing a History of my excellent Fathers 
Life. I have made a Present of y* Coppy to y* Cruttwells, and They 
will publish it by Subscription in 2 large Volumes in Quarto.’’2 

These two volumes came off the press late in November 17803 
with a 1781 title-page. Of the two dedications, that signed by the 
printer, Richard Cruttwell, and dated November 1, 1780, states 
“ that (in order to fulfil our Engagements to the Subscribers) the 
two Volumes were printed off, at a Country Press, amidst a great 
Variety of other Business, in the Space of Eight Months.” ‘This 
indicates that proposals had appeared and subscriptions had been 
solicited in the spring of 1780. Dr. Johnson’s name does not appear 
in the list of subscribers, but he owned a copy of this edition at the 
time of his death. 

Though Johnson, then, might have written this letter in 1780, 
or even in 1779, there is no evidence that he knew of the edition 
until it was reviewed in the Monthly and Critical Reviews for January 
and in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1781. Fortunately 
certain facts connected with the second edition of the Works lead 
to a more definite date. In March of the same year advertisements 
were out for the serialization of a folio edition in sixpenny parts 
to begin with No. 1 in the middle of the following month. ‘The 


1 It was the son whom Johnson once called “‘ poor foolish Wilson ”’ for putting 
statue of Mrs. Catherine Macaulay in his church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
she was still alive. See Yohnson’s Letters, ed. Hill, 1. 397. Johnson’s 

the Rev. John Taylor, succeeded Wilson as rector of St. Margaret's, 
Tbid., uu. 158 and 163, and Boswell, ed. Hill-Powell, 1. 542. 

Wilkes Correspondence, B M. Add. MS. 30,872, f. 154; as quoted in 
Cruttwell, The History of the Crutticell Family of Wokingham (Berks) 
(1933), p- 206. i - = Cruttwells ” is meant Clement, the editor, 
is brother Richard 
advertisements in ‘mr Pachos rene s Oxford Journal, Nos. 1434 for October 21 
for December 16. Subscriptions were closed in Bath on November 10 
all distant Parts on the 1st Day of that Month.” In the preface to the 
yw 1782, Pp. xxiii, is a letter dated December 12, 1780, which states that 
the Works,” etc. 

* Item 281 in the sale catalogue of his library, 1785. 

5 Jackson's Oxford Journal, No. 1457, March 31, 1781. The conditions 
provide for eighty-four weekly numbers of three sheets each ; the two volumes were 
completed in eighty-three. ‘The serialization was conducted on an unusual and 
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long advertisement in Jackson’s Oxford Journal contains five testi- 
monials, but Johnson’s letter is not among them. The printing 
was completed by November, 1782, at which time the publisher 
advertised it again with several testimonials, and among them this 
time appears the extract from the letter in question.! 

An examination of the order of issuing the numbers of this 
edition reveals that the preface, which is new—that is, not the same 
as the preface to the first edition in quarto—was printed at the 
end of the serialization. By internal evidence it could not have 
been printed before March 1782, for it contains a letter dated at 
Geneva on February 17. Since Johnson’s emphatic approbation 
was not used in the earlier advertisements, his letter can be dated 
with a measure of confidence between the spring of 1781 and the 
late summer of 1782. The letter clearly implies that Johnson had 
not at the time read the works, but that he hoped to do so shortly 
thereafter. Dr. Wilson, for the greater glory of his father’s reputa- 
tion, generously distributed many sets, and it seems likely that he 
called forth Johnson’s remarks by giving or promising to give him 
one. The full letter, therefore, is probably an acknowledgment 
of the gift of the same volumes that were in his library at the time of 
his death. PHILIP BaBcocK GOVE. 


very awkward plan—awkward for the printer, for the subscriber, and for the 
binder. Each number was to have one sheet of vol. 1 (called the “‘ Life,” though 
that occupies only sixty of its 472 pages) and two sheets of vol. 1 (called the 
“Sermons ’’), but the signatures for each volume run from the beginning of the 
alphabet. Every sheet, therefore, had to be distinguished by a signature, a volume 
number, and a serial number : e.g. the three sheets sewn together to make No. 24 
are marked respectively : “‘ Vol. 1.24. 2B,” “‘ Vol. 1.24. 3B,” and “‘ Vol. 11. 24. 
3C.” This confusing order could not, of course, be maintained throughout, and 
with No. 49 the arrangement was reversed so that each number has two sheets 
of vol. 1 and one sheet of vol. 11. Even this new arrangement could not bring the 
numbers out evenly; it lasted only through No. 74, which contains the final 
pages of vol. 1. No. 75 contains two sheets of vol. 1, the title-page and first leaf 
of the contents of vol. 11, and No. 76 contains two sheets of vol. 1, the second leaf 
of the contents of vol. 1, and the first leaf of the text of vol. 1. Nos. 77-80 contain 
three leaves each from the end of vol. 1. No. 81—the last number signed— 
contains in part the last two sheets of vol. 1. Eight sheets of preliminaries remain ; 
one of these must have gone into No. 81, and one, the list of subscribers, was 
offered gratis and therefore does not count as one of the three sheets per number 
promised by the conditions. ‘That leaves six unnumbered sheets, which must 
have been issued as Nos. 82 and 83. On top of all this six sheets are mis-signed. 
Whether the printer was more troubled in getting the right sheets into the various 
numbers than was the binder in later separating them would be difficult to say. 
The subscribers probably understood none of it. 

* Jackson's Oxford Journal, No. 1544, November 30, 1782. This advertisement 
was repeated twice in December in Nos. 1546 and 1547. Weekly subscribers would 
not have completed their sets before November ; the engraved frontispiece, which 
was issued gratis with the final number, is dated November 5, 1782; and the Crutt- 
well Press could not without great difficulty have completed it sooner. 








REVIEWS 


The Cultivation of Saga in Anglo-Saxon England. By C. E. 
Wricut. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1939. Pp. x+310. 
15s. net. 


Can anything more be learned of the lost literature of Anglo-Saxon 
England, which we deduce, from the quality and variety of what 
remains, to have been considerable? Mr. Wright shows that it is 
possible to find an answer to this neither vague nor inconclusive. 
He has used as a basis for investigation what are for the most part 
well-known works, household words to the student of Anglo-Saxon 
history—the writings of Nennius, Bede, Asser, and the post-Con- 
quest chroniclers like William of Malmesbury and Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon. As for many of the stories he examines, they are the old 
favourites of the schoolroom—Alfred and the cakes, Gregory and 
the golden-haired slave-boys, Canute and the waves. But from such 
familiar material he has built up a body of evidence to establish a 
new thesis, a plea for the existence of a rich saga literature in Anglo- 
Saxon England, taking his own definition of a saga as “ the story that 
has crystallized in the course of its oral transmission (in prose form) 
through a number of generations, round certain historical events or 
personages.” 

Such a re-examination of well-known evidence is of the greatest 
value. There has been a growing realization in the last few years of 
the possibility of Latin literature of the late Anglo-Saxon and early 
Norman period acting, as it were, as a rock in which the fossilized 
traditions of an earlier literature may be seen. But it has been 
generally assumed that this fossil literature was originally one of 
ballads and lays. Mr. Wright contends that the traces are those of 
a prose literature similar to that which flourished in Scandinavia, 
although it never reached such heights as saga attained in the 
privileged isolation of Iceland. In support of this he has strong and 
to my mind convincing arguments; particularly significant are 
passages which give us direct information as to the way in which 
saga-telling developed, like that from Geoffrey of Wells describing 
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how the monks at Bury St. Edmunds discussed and compared varying 
versions of tales about their patron saint. 

This investigation of traditions connected with people and hap- 
penings of the Anglo-Saxon period contributes also to other branches 
of our knowledge of early literature. The work of Professor Chad- 
wick has taught us to appreciate the richness of the intellectual back- 
ground which the systematic and objective study of oral literature in 
many countries can reveal. ‘This book is presented by its author as 
“a ramification of Professor Chadwick’s work on the growth of 
literature,” and in it the relation between the life of the period— 
social background and political intrigue, peace and war—and the 
ideals and accepted standards which passed into the literature is 
made clearer to us. ‘The value of the comparative method may also 
be seen, for Mr. Wright’s familiarity with Old Norse literature proves 
profitable to him and to us. An obvious example of this is the form 
in which the story of Alfred and the cakes has been preserved. The 
peasant’s wife breaks into verse when she rebukes the king, and this 
interpolation has been seized on as evidence for a verse original ; 
but Mr. Wright reminds us that this technique is a familiar one in the 
Icelandic Sagas, where noteworthy remarks are frequently expressed 
in verse ; this is a feature found, incidentally, not only in the most 
elaborate stories, but in the simplest form of saga, like the stories in 
Landnémabok, to which it is elsewhere suggested the Anglo-Saxon 
saga may have approximated. Another example of a different kind 
is the resemblance noted between certain incidents in the stories 
and pagan customs or ideas recorded in Norse literature: such as 
the witch in the story of Hereward delivering her curses from a high 
place, or the mysterious old man whom Earl Siward encounters sitting 
ona mound. Many parallels to both these incidents may be found 
in Norse saga literature; there are some even closer than those 
mentioned by Mr. Wright, since in Fridpjdfs Saga two witches who 
are cursing the hero die, when their spells fail, by falling from their 
“spell platform ” and breaking their necks ; and there are certain 
passages, like that introducing Porleifr Spaki in Hallfredar Saga, 
where the seat upon the mound is the right not only of the king but 
also of the seer. Such Scandinavian parallels are illuminating. The 
period of history when Norse settlers held the north of England is 
still all too obscure, and such methods as those adopted in this book 
may well prove the most successful in elucidating it. 

Throughout the author has shown himself thoroughly competent 
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to deal with difficult material. His review of the confused tangle of 
events in Europe during the Migration period, and again of the 
bewildering years that followed the Saxon invasion of Britain, is 
given with masterly clarity; moreover—rare phenomenon—it is 
most enjoyable reading. He manages the complex web of conflicting 
critical theories as easily as the records of turbulent periods of history; 
the good sense with which he disposes of the wilder theories regarding 
the sources of tales of Beorn Butsecarl or Queen lfthryth, or dispels 
the mist with which certain scholars have contrived to surround the 
Cirencester sparrows, is a welcome relief. His translations from the 
Latin are faithful and vigorous ; I could wish, indeed, that he had 
chosen to render even more of the passages which he quotes into 
English, at least when they are as important as those describing the 
literary discussions of the monks at Bury St. Edmunds. Possibly I 
underestimate the knowledge of Latin among students of early 
English literature, but it seems to me that to be obliged to pause and 
fumble for the exact sense of ponderous phrases may detract from 
the appreciation of the argument ; certainly, as long as the original 
is given, as here, in the appendix, translations as good as Mr. 
Wright’s are both a delight and a contribution to knowledge. 

Finally it is perhaps worth remarking that this “ historical ” 
approach to literature need not dull literary appreciation. This is 
made clear, for example, by the description of the mental background 
of the Icelandic Sagas in Chapter II, or the passage analysing the 
effect of Latin style on the old stories. It is the lively critical sense, 
and the quick appreciation of the tales of a lost literature, and of the 
interests that dominated men’s minds in a past age, that make this 
book not only a reliable work of scholarship but also essentially 
readable. In the conclusion we are promised work on similar lines 
on traces of saga literature in less familiar fields, in Scotland and the 
Frankish kingdom. Students of early literature and thought will 
await eagerly for the fulfilment of this promise. 

Hitpa R. ELLIis. 


Two Lives of Saint Cuthbert. A Life by an Anonymous 
Monk of Lindisfarne and Bede’s Prose Life. Texts, Transla- 
tion, and Notes by BerTRaAM CoLcrave. Cambridge University 
Press. 1940. Pp. xiv-+375. 215. net. 


THE anonymous life of Cuthbert is the oldest piece of biography 
known to have been written by an Englishman. Bede’s prose life 
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of Cuthbert is a mature work by the greatest English historian 
of the Dark Ages. It is remarkable that students have had to wait 
until 1940 for a critical text of two books which, whatever the limita- 
tions of their subject-matter, are obviously of the first importance 
for the beginnings of English historiography. It is fortunate 
that they have fallen at last into the hands of an editor with the 
patience to seek for manuscripts in distant places and the skill to 
disentangle their relationships. Mr. Colgrave’s minute work 
upon the texts gives his edition a definitive character. Unlike 
most work of the kind, it has led to discoveries which will interest 
scholars in a field remote from its main purpose. Several manu- 
scripts of the life by Bede contain marginal notes giving the names 
of persons who come into a story, or can be quoted in support 
of it. ‘These names, which are clearly derived from an early source, 
make a small but valuable addition to the materials for the study of 
English personal nomenclature in the pre-Danish period. 

Bede’s prose life of Cuthbert. is a sophisticated work, in which 
much attention is paid to style to the occasional blurring of the 
matter. It gives the impression of a biographer standing at some 
distance from his subject. Bede follows the anonymous life very 
closely, omitting many of the names of persons and places which 
give it an air of reality, and it is only in the long account of Cuth- 
bert’s death that he shows any effective sign of the narrative power 
which has kept his Historia Ecclesiastica alive through the centuries, 
The author of the anonymous life was naive in his outlook on 
the world, and his Latin moves stiffly. But his writing sometimes 
becomes impressive through the intensity of his concentration 
on his story, and for all his artlessness he succeeds in conveying 
the sincerity of his devotion to the memory of a great man. For 
the historian who is less concerned with the life of Cuthbert than 
with the condition of seventh-century Northumbria, his work is 
very valuable. It shows that king’s retainers endowed with land 
formed a most important element in northern society, and it adds 
two names to the list of regiones, or provinces, which are known to 
have existed in England before the division of the country into 
shires and hundreds. It illustrates the part which an early monastery 
might play in the spread of Christianity among the upland popula- 
tion. It brings out much more clearly than the Historia Ecclesiastica 
the desolation of inland Northumbria. Among points of detail, 
it shows that the Roman works at Chester le Street, where Cuthbert’s 
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relics were destined to repose for a century, were still deserted in his 
lifetime. Apart altogether from the facts which it records, the anony- 
mous life deserves to be read for its picture of the wild environment 
in which Northumbrian civilization came into being. 

Mr. Colgrave has provided a translation of each life and a series 
of notes in which much learning is applied to the explanation of 
these difficult texts. There are various passages in the anonymous 
life in which the author’s meaning is uncertain. In regard to one of 
them, Mr. Colgrave has adopted an interpretation to which there is 
perhaps a more probable alternative. Book IV, chapter 10, begins 
Fidelissima abbatissa Aelfleda de sancto episcopo aliud scientie spiritalis 
miraculum mihi reuelauit. Nam cum quadam die in parrochia eius 
quae dicitur Osingadun simul in conuiuio sedentes, uidit hominem Dei 
mire stupore in excessu mentis occupatum. Mr. Colgrave translates 
the second sentence : “ For when on a certain day, she was feasting 
with him at a place in his diocese called Ovington she saw the man 
of God in a trance, and seized with extasy.”” But the Latin suggests 
that Osingadun was the name not of a place within the parrochia 
but of the parrochia itself, and Bede clearly took the passage in this 
sense. In his account of the scene he writes Rogatus a nobilissima 
et sanctissima uirgine Christi Elffledae abbatissa . . . uenit ad posses- 
sionem monasterii ipsius, quatinus ibidem et ipsam uidere atque allogui 
et aecclesiam dedicare deberet. Nam et ipsa possessio non pauco 
famulorum Christi examine pollebat. Bede evidently considered that 
the eius of the anonymous life referred not to Cuthbert but to 
the abbess, and that its parrochia referred to one of her possessions, 
and not to Cuthbert’s diocese. It seems probable that the anony- 
thous author used the word parrochia in the sense not of a diocese 
but of a district dependent ecclesiastically on a minster, or com- 
munity of clergy. If so, the passage contains the earliest English 
example of the usage through which the word ultimately passed 
into current speech in the sense of “ parish.” 

Mr. Colgrave devotes most of his introduction to the manu- 
scripts of the lives and he gives only a brief account of the historical 
setting of Cuthbert’s career. In regard to the chronology of the 
period, he adheres to the dates which were generally accepted before 
the appearance of Dr. R. L. Poole’s argument that Bede “‘ made 
his Year of Grace begin in September ”. The chronological scheme 
proposed by Dr. Poole resolves so many difficulties that it would 
have been well if Mr. Colgrave had given his readers his reasons 
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for following the older computation. But there are so few dates 
in Cuthbert’s life which can be regarded as certain on any reckoning 
that the work of his biographers does not offer much scope for 
chronological discussion. What it needs if its quality is to be 
made apparent to a modern reader is an editor sensitive to the intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which it was written and learned in the sources 
which illustrate its content. Mr. Colgrave, whose book will be 
indispensable to future students of Old English history, has set the 
writings which he has edited in a just relationship to the culture of 
their age. 
F. M. STENTON. 


Chaucer’s “Troilus’’. A Study in Courtly Love. By 
Tuomas A. Kirsy. University, Louisiana: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1940. Pp. xiv+337. $3.00. 


In a volume of over three hundred pages Professor Thomas A. Kirby 
offers the fullest exposition yet attempted for the thesis that Troilus 
and Criseyde is “ the finest courtly love poem ever written ” (p. 284). 
This obviously ambitious and yet praiseworthy study is divided into 
three loosely arranged sections. Part One (go pp.) discusses Ovid, 
the Troubadours, Chrétien de Troyes, Andreas Capellanus, Italy 
and JI dolce stil nuovo as founders of that medizval system known 
as courtly love. Part Two (30 pp.) treats this erotic system in 
Boccaccio’s Il Filostrato. And Part Three (166 pp.) elaborates on 
courtly love in relation to Pandarus, Criseyde, Diomede, and Troilus.! 
Citing in the Preface (p. vii) the poet’s ‘‘ And if that I at loves 
reverence, Have anything in eched for the beste” (III, 1,405-6), 
Professor Kirby argues, then, that at all stages Chaucer was aware 
of the courtly love tradition represented in these earlier writers as 
well as in Boccaccio, and that accordingly the Troilus is synonymous 
with all that is evoked by l’amour courtoise. 

As for the origins of courtly love, especially Chaucer’s conception 
of it, this new study affords much suggestive material, but appears 
somewhat to neglect several sources which are fairly contemporaneous 
with, and therefore more likely to have effect upon, the composing of 


* The volume is further and somewhat fully equipped with concluding sections 
of Abbreviations, Notes, Select Bibliography, Index, and an Appendix of Transla- 
tions. Of unquestionable service to both beginners and advanced students, these 
translations of antique dialects (Provencal, Lombard, et al.) afford a feature which 
should be more often employed in books of scholarly character. 
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Troilus. I refer to the Roman de la Rose, which is mentioned, but 
too hurriedly handled, and more specifically to such uncited materials 
as La Cour Amoureuse, connected with Charles VI of France, and the 
Puys established in Paris and other cities, where love subjects were 
discussed. Perhaps Chaucer was likewise influenced by the legend 
of Pygmalion, whom he certainly mentions. Further reference 
doubtless should have been made to those old courtly figures of 
Lancelot and Gawain, to whom Chaucer also alludes. Similarly, 
in tracing the origin of the confidant or confidante as a figure in the 
courtly love setting, something more might have been said about the 
Oriental background of this type of pander. Furthermore, Eastern 
analogues of the Squire’s Tale make it clear that Canace’s mistress 
was nothing less than a confidante. 

Howsoever great or small was Chaucer’s knowledge of panders— 
whether this derived from literature or, as a matter of speculation, 
from actually observing the conduct of illicit love affairs between such 
notables as Gaunt and Katherine Swynford, or Edward III and Alice 
Perrers—the important point is that pandering is at least not fully 
appropriate to an ideal situation of courtly love. Professor Kirby, 
however, proceeds farther than any other investigator towards estab- 
lishing this figure as a legitimate member in a circle of clandestine 
lovers. But even in doing this, it is not undismaying to have 
Professor Kittredge in one instance mistaken in his view of Pandarus 
(p. 117), and in another instance to quote with approval a passage 
containing these same words by this Professor (p. 181).! 

Such tiptoeing through the complexities of evidence as this last 
extends to Professor Kirby’s interpretation of Criseyde,? if it does not 
indeed almost everywhere encroach upon his characterizations of the 
chief figures in this tale of medizval love. This procedure might be 
interpreted as proper scholarly caution if it did not permeate even 
the numerous virtual paraphrases of the Chaucerian text. To put 
it frankly, the reader may feel, not unjustifiably, that the interpreta- 
tive discussion is not only unduly extended, but also all too often 
not so much impartial as downright flavourless. A clear stand should 
be taken in the argument. It is true that the contemporary scholar, 
bound to respect older opinion wherever possible, may well find it a 
problem to view Criseyde’s infidelity from a standpoint either fresh 


1 The statement about Pandarus and Villon on p. 175 is misleading, otiose. 

* The date of publication of Professor Kirby’s book (1940) apparently precluded 
the ibility of a reference to Arthur Mizener, ‘‘ Character and Action in the Case 
of Criseyde,” P.M.L.A. (March, 1939), Liv. 65 ff. 
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or unbiased. Yet we who live in this present generation should find 
it not difficult to estimate her upon an almost naturalistic basis. 

Is Criseyde’s infidelity so incomprehensible, after all? Those 
were times when besieged Troy might any day be sacked. She was 
daughter to Calchas, first traitor and master leaver of them all; she 
was a lonely woman, widowed, and yet more lonely since, mayhap, 
childless ; she was lacking somewhat in “ corage ”’ and waxed ill at 
letters ; there is the matter of that Horaste reported by Pandarus ; 
although fresh from an amour with Troilus, she told Diomede she 
had not known love since her husband’s decease ; and it is a pity, 
but it is true, that she appears an opportunist, successful and capable. 
But was she not of human flesh in feeling not unyielding when a 
nobleman sought her, especially when he clothed his desire by the 
fugitive agency of an uncle whose opinion she would be obliged to 
note with respect ? If frailty’s name is woman, it is circumstance as 
much as character which attaches the name to Criseyde ! 

Professor Kirby makes more important contributions in delinea- 
ting Troilus and Diomede. ‘Throughout Troilus seems an early 
Romeo, naive, sentimental, uninitiated ; yet it appears equally clear 
that the poet was not satirizing Troilus, that he did not favour 
Criseyde, that indeed Chaucer was creating a romance for nothing 
at all if not for the ultimate glorification of the holiness of true love. 
In this new study it is also importantly established that for forceful 
contrast Geoffrey Chaucer consciously depicted Diomede as a mun- 
dane foil to the ethereal Troilus. 

Thus, although there is nothing essentially new in linking Trotlus 
and Criseyde with the great romances of the world’s literature and 
all that this implies with respect to the erotic theme, Professor Kirby’s 
task of interpreting Chaucer as a great exponent of courtly love could 
not have been accompanied with so much success without a deep 
knowledge of poetic conventions in tongues and times now old— 
without a mature judgment of psychological behaviour in characters 
complex, diverse—yes, without a wisdom which patiently explores 
even galling detail to bring to light those little tributary gleams which 
lead from the outer corona to the very heart of truth itself. 

HALDEEN BRADDY. 
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Recusant Poets. Saint Thomas More—Ben Jonson. By Louise 
I. Guiney. London and New York: Sheed & Ward. 1939. 
Pp. xvi+420. 18s. net. 


Tuis, the first volume of Recusant Poets, ranges from the first 
beginnings under Henry VIII to approximately the death of Eliza- 
beth. It deals with Sir Thomas More, the Earl of Surrey, John 
Heywood, Alabaster, Henry Constable, Southwell, Lodge, and Ben 
Jonson, to name only the most prominent poets, and, in addition, 
devotes chapters to such events as The Pilgrimage of Grace and the 
destruction of the shrine of Our Lady at Walsingham. The chapters 
on Alabaster, Constable, and Lodge show that at Miss Guiney’s 
death much remained to be done, and the whole work has been 
brought into line with the requirements of modern scholarship by 
Mr. E. J. O’Brien. Selections from the work of the recusants 
are preceded by extensive biographical and historical introductions, 
full of new material. These, for the scholar, will be the book’s 
most important contribution—the shortcomings of the Dictionary 
of National Biography in this department have been commented on 
before—but the literary significance of the selections is nevertheless 
considerable. As Miss Guiney justly says (p. 112), ‘‘ The invisi- 
bility of Recusants to the literary eye, and even the historical eye, 
of the Great Protestant Tradition is one of their most highly developed 
qualities ” ; and this evidence of unbroken traditions of devotional 
poetry in the sixteenth century, especially among the great Catholic 
families, must be considered in assessing later developments. 

Praise has already been given elsewhere to such poems as those 
of Alabaster here printed, and it is to be hoped that the Dobell MS. 
referred to on p. 344 will eventually be published. Some indication 
of the additions to our knowledge of Tudor poetry can be drawn 
from Miss Guiney’s statement on p. 115. Moreover, what has 
appeared in print before is often far from accessible, and far from 
accurately reproduced. (Cf. p. 38.) 

It is interesting to see how some of the material here published 
came to be preserved. Piece 62 is in the State Papers of the Public 
Record Office, having, presumably, been seized by the authorities, 
and the manuscript shows clear evidence of having been examined 
for any code message it might contain. For much of the biographical 
data here collected we are indebted to the reports of Cecil’s ubi- 
quitous agents, among whom was an occasional recusant. 
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The texts are reproduced, so far as I have tested them, with a 
high degree of accuracy, and admirably fulfil their purpose. The 
only criticism that one can offer is that line-numbering would have 
been welcome, at least in some of the longer poems. One can 
scarcely hope to add much to what Miss Guiney’s devoted labours 
have brought to light, but a manuscript containing lives of saints 
by Nicholas Roscarrock, and now in the Cambridge University 
Library, represents his “ industrious delight in matters of history 
and antiquity.” It appears to have gone unnoticed, and merits 
further investigation. The MS. is catalogued as Addit. 3041. 

To the list of errata on p. 420 the following should be added : 
p. 86 Baskerville for Baskervill; p. 88 Eclogs for Eglogs; p. 89 
calender for calendar ; p. 93, line 2 he for The; p. 102 Huntingdon 
for Huntington (though correctly elsewhere); p. 184 Thomas 
Wriothesley for Henry Wriothesley as the name of Shakespeare’s 
patron ; p. 271 Dr. Watt’s for Dr. Watts’. 

Another volume, treating of the later recusants, is promised, 
doubtless at a more propitious season. If its contents are at all 
comparable to those of the present volume, it can be assured of a 
hearty welcome. Together they will form a fitting memorial 
to Louise Guiney and those who have completed her work. 

J. L. N. O’LovucuHiin. 


Milton in Chancery: New Chapters in the Lives of the Poet 
and his Father. By J. MiLTon Frencu. New York: The 
Modern Language Association of America. 1939. Pp.x-+428. 
245. net. 


Tuts book presents in great detail, and with an abundance of fresh 
documentary material, the stories of eight law suits in which Milton 
and his father were engaged. These stories are here either told for 
the first time or for the first time told fully from the original docu- 
ments in the Public Record Office unearthed by Mr. French. Five 
of the suits, falling in the period 1624-40, concern the elder Milton ; 
most of this matter is new. Of the three suits in which the poet was 
engaged, between 1646 and 1659, that with Sir John Cope has not 
previously been related; in the other two the transcripts of the 
original pleadings enable us more exactly to understand what 
happened. The most dramatic of Mr. French’s discoveries is the 
original bond recording the main stages in the history of Milton’s 
loan of £300 to Powell, a full account of which had previously been 
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published in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
XX (1938). 

All these eight law suits arise from the Miltons’ financial trans- 
actions, from their lending money at interest. Some critics have 
yapped at them as usurers: no more need be said on this point 
than that the documents show the Miltons as honest men capable of 
looking after their legitimate interests. Mr. French’s accounts of 
legal procedure and of the system of land tenure in seventeenth 
century England are a great aid to following the stories, particularly 
the involved story of the Milton-Powell transactions ; and his notes 
on the various persons and families concerned in the suits contribute 
much to the picture of the poet’s social background. But his method 
of handling his main material is wasteful of time and space. In the 
body of the book he writes out in full the story presented in the 
documents of each suit, commenting as he goes ; then in an appendix 
he transcribes the documents themselves, which tell the full story 
over again. In short his book is a series of twice-told tales. It 
would surely have been better to have made the documents the body 
of the book, each case being introduced by a summary of events and 
followed perhaps by a brief commentary or judgment. ‘The volume 
would then have been smaller, more convenient, and perhaps cheaper. 

There is only one place in Mr. French’s treatment of his numerous 
documents where I have detected a serious slip. ‘This is in Chapter 
IX, dealing with the Ashworth-Powell-Milton case. In 1631, 
Richard Powell had mortgaged his property at Wheatley to Edward 
Ashworth for a loan of £400 ; in 1647, the year after Powell’s death, 
Milton took possession of this Wheatley property in order to recover 
the debt owing to him from the Powell estate; in 1648 Edward 
Ashworth died, whereupon his widow, Elizabeth Ashworth, took 
action against Milton, Richard Powell junior and Anne Powell, 
widow and executrix of Richard Powell deceased, to recover the 
debt secured on the Wheatley property. Since the bill in which 
Elizabeth Ashworth stated her case is missing, Mr. French has to 
rely on the summary of her statements given in the final decree of 
the Court of Chancery in 1657; this summary he transcribes 
separately as the opening document in the case (although he later 
prints the whole decree from which the summary is extracted) and 
he dates this pseudo-document February ? 1653/4. ‘The date he thus 
ascribes to Elizabeth Ashworth’s missing bill agrees with one of her 
statements reported in the court’s summary—that Milton had 
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received {100 a year from the Wheatley property during the past 
six years (viz. 1648-54). But the date is contradicted by another 
of her reported statements : “ that 6 years since the complainant’s 
husband (i.e. Edward Ashworth) received {100 in payment of the 
said £400 and the interest until January 1644 for the £300 remainder 
of the said £400. Since which time neither principal nor interest 
hath been paid.” This statement implies that the £100 of principal 
had been paid off a year or so before 1644, the year up to which the 
interest on the remaining £300 was paid and the year, incidentally, 
in which Powell last paid interest on Milton’s debt also. But if 
we accept Mr. French’s dating of Elizabeth Ashworth’s original bill, 
the {100 was paid in 1648, a year or two after Powell’s death. 
“ Perhaps,” says Mr. French, “ the money was paid by Richard 
Powell, Jr., to whom his father’s estate had descended.” But it 
was the widow and not the son who “ took upon her the burthen 
and execution ” of Powell’s will and thereby, in accordance with 
the terms of the will, ‘‘ became intituled among other things to all 
the said lands and premisses.”” Moreover, by 1648 Milton was in 
full possession of the Wheatley property : how or why should Anne 
Powell or her son pay £100 of the Ashworth debt secured on this 
property? The point of Elizabeth Ashworth’s suit is that Milton 
has forestalled her claim on this property. Lastly, the Powells in 
their answer to Elizabeth Ashworth’s bill definitely state that it was 
Richard Powell senior who paid the £100. It is probable that 
Powell paid this sum in 1642. In the Particular of his estate, 21 
November, 1646 (Composition Papers, quoted Todd, p. 77, and 
Hamilton, p. 76), Powell states that he paid Ashworth “£400 the 
30 of Jan. 1642: arrears unpaid.” Knowing something of Powell’s 
haphazard methods in finance, we may take it that this payment was 
the £100 Elizabeth Ashworth said was paid to her husband six years 
since : in that case she brought her original suit in 1648, immediately 
after the death of her husband, not as Mr. French supposes in 1654. 
The original suit may have been brought against the Powells only. 
Elizabeth Ashworth is then informed that the Wheatley property 
was already in Milton’s hands. On 28 August, 1650, she took 
action by petitioning to compound for this property ; on 28 Feb- 
ruary, 1651, Milton, apparently in reply to the Ashworth petition, 
informed the commissioners that he saw no reason why he should 
be disturbed in his possession until he had collected the residue of 
his debt; on 5 March, 1651, Milton was admitted to compound 
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for the property (Hamilton, pp. 87, 95, 98). Then in 1654 Elizabeth 
Ashworth perhaps amends her suit against the Powells by adding 
Milton’s name as a defendant; in her bill on this occasion she 
makes the statement, reported in the final decree, that during the 
past six years Milton has collected {100 a year from the property 
in question. Whether or not this is a correct reconstruction of 
events, it seems clear that the statements of Elizabeth Ashworth, 
reported in the final decree, are taken from two separate bills of 
1648 and 1654. 

Milton in Chancery is a valuable addition to biographical studies 
of the poet. But the author should be wary of drawing large con- 
clusions from his limited material. ‘‘ Milton, junior,” he writes in 
his concluding chapter, “‘ emerges as a complete man of business. 
The qualities of his character most conspicuous are neither imagina- 
tion nor religion, but tenaciousness.” What would one expect to 
emerge from financial lawsuits? ‘“‘ This is not the place,” he 
ominously goes on, “ in which to offer an interpretation of Milton’s 
poetry in the light of these new biographical episodes.” Neither 
this nor any other is the place. Literary biography is a legitimate 
intellectual pursuit but it has no place in criticism, except perhaps 
to illustrate what is truly found in the literature itself or to refute 


other criticism based on biographical data. 
B. A. WRIGHT. 


Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, First Lord Brooke. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by G. BuLLoucH. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1939. Vol. I, pp. xii+323; 
vol, II, pp. viii+284. 30s. net. 


THE poetry of Fulke Greville is, like his personality, formidable 
but inviting, and shaded with innumerable perplexities. This 
critical text and full study are therefore most welcome. Professor 
Bullough deserves praise and gratitude for his work, which fills 
an outstanding need, supplementing recent studies of the Sidney 
circle and deepening one’s realization and appreciation of Greville’s 
individual qualities of mind and style. 

Greville’s works are contained in three volumes : the 1633 Folio 
Certaine Learned and Elegant Workes, the Remains of 1670, and 
The Life of the Renowned S’ Philip Sidney, 1652. ‘This last was 
critically edited by Mr. Nowell Smith for the Clarendon Press 
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in 1907, but the complete works have been available only in Grosart’s 
unreliable edition of 1868-70. ‘The present edition is confined to 
the 1633 poems and dramas : Celica, A Treatie of Humane Learning, 
An Inquisition upon Fame and Honour, A Treatie of Warres, Mustapha, 
and Alaham. It is to be hoped that it may be completed with the 
publication under the same editorship of the prose letters and the 
Treatises of Monarchy and Religion; Religion, which, as Professor 
Bullough says, “ gives the foundation of all his beliefs,” is especially 
needed. 

The basis of the text is the 1633 Folio, collated throughout with 
the recently re-discovered MSS. at Warwick Castle, and other 
available texts. The editor rejected the Warwick MSS. as a basis, 
for they are in four different scribal hands and show a variety of 
spelling and punctuation which has no special significance. But 
all contain corrections in Greville’s own hand, sometimes over a 
number of years. In view of this constant revision the full collation 
has great value. In Calica, which was transcribed first and is most 
heavily corrected, it is particularly illuminating in its revelation 
of the working of the poet’s mind, and the tortured process by 
which some of his lines were achieved (see the notes on Celica, 
XVII, LXXVIII, LXXX, XCI). Only those with experience of 
Greville’s handwriting can fully appreciate the difficulty of the 
editor’s task here; but the photographic illustrations give some 
indication of it. (No. 1, facing p. 32, reveals an error in the tran- 
scription of Celica, LX XVII, 1. 15, vol. I, p. 269 : for “‘ now” read 
“noe.”) The evidence suggests that the Folio (F) was not set up 
from these MSS. (W), but probably from a later transcript embody- 
ing Greville’s final revisions. Therefore though W readings have 
certain authority, any F reading may possibly be a revision of W, 
and the editor is duly cautious. The variants are assembled in the 
notes, and W readings are only incorporated in the text when sense 
or rhyme vouch for them as the correction of obvious errors. Such 
cases are relatively few—the Folio was evidently seen carefully 
through the press. But the Warwick punctuation clarifies the mean- 
ing in many places. One is rarely at issue with Professor Bullough 
over the readings he adopts. In Calica, CV, 1. 8, it is possible to 
dispute his preference for W “shape” rather than F “ ship.” 
In Warres, |. 5, the better W reading ‘“‘ improves ” should be incor- 
porated. There is inconsistency in Calica, CI, where “ enlarge ” 
(W) is substituted for “‘ inlarge ” (F) in 1. 17, but in 1. 18 “ inlarged ” 
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(F) is kept though W has “ enlarged.” In the presentation of the 
variants there are slight but occasionally perplexing inconsistencies 
which make a fuller statement of editorial practice desirable. F 
readings are not always correctly represented in the notes. Some 
F spellings are corrected without a note. Sometimes the form in 
the text is a combination of W and F (Calica, XCIV, 1. 15: W, 
earthlie; F, earthy; text, earthly, and several other examples). 
But the editor rarely ventures on a verbal emendation. As he 
observes in a note on Calica, XLI, 1.6, “‘ Loue is to hers, like Vessells 
made of glasse;”” “‘ It would be simple to emend and read ‘ her’, 
but the simple is not necessarily the correct method in dealing with 
Greville.” 

Upon his handling of the intricate textual problem presented by 
Mustapha Professor Bullough is to be congratulated. ‘The evidence 
adduced here is of great interest to the student of textual relation- 
ships. There are four texts : a MS. at Trinity College, Cambridge 
(C); the unauthorized and incomplete Quarto published by Butter 
in 1609 (Q); W; and F. The discussion of their relationships 
is closely reasoned, clear, and convincing. Close examination 
reveals one major and two minor revisions : Q is based on a corrected 
version of C; between Q and W the play has been radically re- 
modelled ; F embodies a few minor revisions of W. This order 
established, the successive versions throw much light on changes 
in Greville’s attitude to drama, his views on style, and his political 
outlook. The collation, however, leaves something to be desired. 
For example : Vol. II, p. 223, 1. 1, Q actually reads “ Love treateth 
trueth, and LI. rule the world with feare & loue,”’ and after 1.4, Q 
has two lines of which F II. i. 39 contains an echo, and which 
(for what it is worth) Grosart says are in C, which I have not 
seen : 


Q Here as in weaknesse, flatterie prints her hart, 
And private spight dare vse a Princes hand. 


Pressure of space must excuse the omission of many other significant 
Q variants, which would not modify the editor’s general conclusions 
as to the relation of C and Q, but which would provide more evidence 
both of revision and of the corruption of Q; but the frequent in- 
accuracy of the collation with Q is regrettable. 

The thorough and comprehensive introductions treat the 
general intellectual background of the works and their special 
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problems, and contain helpful analyses of the poems. Contemporary 
affinities and influences upon Greville’s mind and work are considered 
by way of his personal relationships, with Sidney, Bacon, Bruno, 
Daniel, the Countess of Pembroke and others. The pervasive 
influence of Calvinism in the irony of his outlook is rightly empha- 
sized, and Professor Bullough penetrates with insight and awareness 
to the causes of that disturbing division of mind which every reader 
of Greville feels. Because of this the differences between Calica 
and the sonnet-cycles of Sidney and Spenser are more important 
than the resemblances. He wisely refrains from attempting to 
establish the identity of Myra, Celica, and Cynthia, though he 
suggests that they are probably one woman. But in view of R. M. 
Sargent’s theory (mentioned here, Vol. I, p. 43, p. 265) it is interest- 
ing to note that the Countess of Pembroke is addressed as “‘ Mira ” 
by Thomas Moufet in The Silkewormes, and their Flies (1599). 
There is a careful and detailed investigation of the sources of the 
plays, leading to balanced conclusions, though the influence upon 
Mustapha of Bounin’s La Soltane is perhaps over-estimated. That 
Greville did not need any “ warrant for his speculative tendency ” 
Professor Bullough is well aware. This reconsideration of sources 
and the fresh evidence of the Warwick MSS.—of which excellent 
critical use is made—while they bring no more definite evidence 
of date, support a dating of all the works considerably earlier than 
has formerly been supposed. ‘This is typical of the freshness of 
Professor Bullough’s approach throughout. 

The work of the Introductions is continued in the notes. Greville 
is not an allusive poet, but his chief difficulty, excessive condensation 
and ‘‘ thoughts knit upon thoughts,” is of a kind to blur the margent 
with interpretation. Professor Bullough elucidates admirably, 
and provides many illuminating parallels. His commentary is 
richest on Celica and Humane Learning: one could wish for more 
on Mustapha, where it seems crowded out by the textual notes 
(it is a pity that the textual notes and commentary should not have 
been separated), including perhaps some discussion of the possibility 
of Greville having been influenced by Lucretius. Many more 
Seneca parallels might have been given—the striking similarities 
between Alaham, Act tv, and Troades, for instance. 

In the Introduction and notes literal errors in transcription 
are more numerous than they should be, and there are some mis- 
prints which are given overleaf : 
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p. 17, 1. 13: 
1. 24: 
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: after kept insert any racket. 
: from bottom : for XCIC read XCIX and also on p. 11,1. 4. 
: after declare. 
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insert / 
for LONDON. read LONDON, 


: for E.P. read E.P. 
: after Tygers insert / 


for Churchyard read Church-yard. 


: for 23 to 82 1 298 read 23 to 82, 1 to 298 


date of Exequiae is 1587 not 1586. 
bottom line for vita read ista 


for Persicorum read Persicarum 
for Sultanum read Sultanorum 
for Chalcondile read Chalcocondile 


for Nathaniell read Nathanael 

for Wardens read wardens 

from bottom : for 1. 1. read I. 2. 

for “‘ multitude of respects” read “ multiplicity of 
respects.” 

delete 1. 10. 


p- 25: 


p- 29, 1. 2: 
p- 48: 


p- 60: 


I have noted the following misprints in the text of Vol. I: 


Celica : 


I,l1: 
XV, l. 10: 
XXI, 1. 14: 
XXVIII, 1. 13: 
XLVII, |. 5: 
L, |. 22: 
LX, 1. 6: 
LXXV, 1. 15: 
L as: 
1. 227: 
LXXVIII, |. 25 : 
LXXXIII, |. 10: 
LXXXIV, 1. 12: 
XCV, 1. 6: 
CIV, 1.1: 
CIX, |. 12: 


for LOUE, read LOUE, 

for Myra’s read Myra’s 

for Sweare, read sweare, 

for despaire ; read despaire, 

for Nor read nor 

for cauasse read canuasse 

for you say read you say 

for kind read kind, 

for passion rent read passion-rent 
for Yet read Yet 

for AEsops read Alsops 

for In read If 

for blindnesse ; read blindnesse : 
for where in read wherein 

for sects read Sects 

for A read a 





Humane Learning : 
Stanza 4,1. 3: for Our read our 
18, 1. 1: for Besides ; read Besides, 
40, 1. 5 : for chymicall read chimycall 
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Humane Learning : 
Stanza 43, l. 2: for ingenuous read ingenious 
76, 1. 1: del. rise. 
150, 1. 3: for a read a 


Fame and Honour : 


Stanza 15, 1. 2: for good, read good 
46, 1. 3: for or read or 


Professor Bullough makes no great claims for Greville as a 
poet, though he clearly feels his fascination. His conclusion is : 
““ We read him for his indirect revelation of the soul of one who had 
thought long and deeply on the spiritual and social problems of his 
age ; for the worldly and other-worldly wisdom of those thoughts 
themselves ; for the mysterious universe in which he and his ideas 
move ; for the pregnancy of his aphorisms when words and thoughts 
fit together. We accept his dramas and treatises for what they are : 
but may well wish that he had been either more of a poet or less ; 
if less, that he had followed the example of Bacon and written in 
prose. For in Greville was lost a great moral and political essayist.” 
This is eminently just. It is true that Greville ‘ too often made 
verse do the work of prose.” He early abandoned lyric for plain 
didacticism, and the attitude to poetry expressed in Humane 
Learning entailed a loss of poetic quality. Yet strange beauties 
and occasional magnificence are to be found in these volumes : 
Vast Superstition! Glorious stile of Weaknesse ! 
Sprung from the deepe disquiet of Mans passion, 
To desolation, and despaire of Nature. . 

and 


If louing ioy of worths beloued be, 

And ioyes not simple, but still mutuall, 

Whom can you more loue, than you haue lou’d me ? 
Vnlesse in your heart there be more than all ; 

Since Loue no doomes-day hath, where bodies change, 
Why should new be delight, not being strange ? 


and 
Man, dreame no more of curious mysteries. . . . 


Greville can stand on his own merits. And many whom Professor 

Bullough admits to the “‘ dark but enriching privilege” of reading 

him will find also that he has much to say to the present age. 
ELIZABETH CARRICK,. 
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A Voyage to Cacklogallinia. By Caprain Samuet Brunt. 
Reproduced from the original edition, 1727, with an Intro- 
duction by Marjorie Nicotson, New York: Columbia 
University Press (for the Facsimile Text Society); London: 
Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. xvi+167. 145. 6d. net. 


Tuis little-known satire, now reprinted as No. 48 of the publications 
of the Facsimile Text Society, belongs to that favourite category, the 
satirical voyage, and appeared in the year following the publication of 
Gulliver's Travels, Inevitably it must invite comparison with Swift’s 
great work, and though “ Captain Samuel Brunt ”—whoever he 
may have been—is no fool, the chief interest of his satire lies in 
the opportunity it affords of re-assessing the literary tact with 
which Swift conducted Lemuel Gulliver through his queer 
experiences. Swift placed Gulliver among pigmies, giants, horses : 
the Cacklogallinians are monstrous poultry, feathered bipeds averag- 
ing about six feet in height. The hen is perhaps the least interesting 
of all God’s creatures, and Brunt was recklessly inviting boredom 
when he chose to transport us to a land inhabited by loquent cocks 
and hens. Nor does he succeed, as Swift did so remarkably, in 
smoothing over the incredible by a constant attention to plausible 
detail. ‘“‘ One of the Hens brought me a Bowl of Goats Milk,” he 
says, and leaves it at that. Far too little attention is paid to the 
setting ; the author is mainly concerned with the satire, and much 
of that is too obvious. Brunt has a long conversation with the Prime 
Minister (the Robert Walpole of Cacklogallinia), and his ironical 
praises of England are far cruder than the corresponding passages in 
the Voyage to Brobdingnag on which they are obviously based. ‘‘ Do 
your great Men,” he is asked, “‘ make any Profession of Religion ? ”— 
“* My Lord,” said I, “ our great Men are the brightest Examples of 
Piety. . . . Their Chastity makes them look on Adultery and 
Furnication as the most abominable Crimes ; and even the naming 
of them will make their Bloods run cold. They exhaust their 
Revenues in Acts of Charity, and every great Man among us is a 
Husband and Father to the Widow and Orphan.” This is heavy 
going ; the author is too anxious to make his points to care whether 
he makes them subtly or not. His earnestness, indeed, is ultimately 
his most attractive quality; he is determined to drive home his 
charges against the infidelity and luxury of the age, and his zeal at 
times makes him impatient of mere fiction. 
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After some time spent in Cacklogallinia, the traveller is borne 
aloft to the moon in a palanquin supported by Cacklogallinians. 
(The curious frontispiece to the Voyage shows him sailing along com- 
fortably in mid-air.) This eighteenth-century visit to the moon is 
an interesting exercise in scientific fantasy ; and the Selenites, who 
are “ neither a corporeal, nor an aerial Substance, but (I know not 
how otherwise to express myself) between both,” do succeed in 
impressing themselves upon the imagination. Dr. Nicolson, whose 
researches into the influence of seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
science upon literature fit her admirably to deal with this aspect 
of the Voyage, discusses briefly in her Introduction some earlier 
voyages to the moon and their relation to this of Captain Brunt. On 
the question of Brunt’s identity she contents herself with remarking, 
very properly, that there is no good reason to believe that either 
Defoe or Swift, to whom this satire has been attributed, had any hand 
in it. But it is in places really well written, and obviously the work 
of a good second-class writer. Was he by any chance that dissatis- 
fied and eccentric person Eustace Budgell—himself a victim of the 
South Sea racket which is satirized so sharply in The Voyage to 
Cacklogallinia ? 

It is Dr. Nicolson’s opinion that her satire “ needs no learned 
paraphernalia of footnotes.”” Much of it, admittedly, is readily 
intelligible even to the modern reader. But there are some references 
which must puzzle all but the specialist in eighteenth-century 
politics, and others which will probably escape notice altogether. 
The “ Squabbaws,”’ for instance, are “‘ Females who are maintain’d 
for the Emperor’s Luxury and Pleasure, and always sojourn at 
Court ’—George I’s mistresses, in fact. ‘‘ You must remember,” 
Brunt is told, “ to pay your Compliments to the Squabbaws, before 
you do to the Emperor ; and of these the Vultuaquilians claim the 
Precedence to those of our Nation, particularly the bulkiest.” How 
many readers of this reprint will “smoke” the author’s unkind 
reference here to the amplitude of George I’s German mistresses ? 
One does not look for a “ learned paraphernalia of footnotes,” but 
one gets from the editor no footnotes at all. Who is the Paymaster- 
General of the Army (p. 47)—Walpole or someone else ? Who is the 
person (p. 49) who laid out all his patrimony in black puddings as 
“a Preservative against Pestilential Infections”? If Dr. Nicolson 
knows she ought to tell us. It is perhaps unfair to lay the blame on 
her for leaving such points obscure ; no doubt she had to comply with 
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the general policy of the Facsimile Text Society. But this satire has 
not been reprinted for two hundred years and may never be reprinted 
again. Is it wise to resuscitate such minor pieces without at the same 
time clearing up such difficulties as are bound to puzzle the attentive 
reader ? James R. SUTHERLAND. 


The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. 
Vots. 3-8. Edited by W. S. Lewis and W. H. Smirn. Lon- 
don : Oxford University Press ; New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1939. Vol. 3 (I), correspondence with Mme. du 
Deffand and Wiart, pp. Ixxxviii+407 ; vol. 4 (II), with Mme. 
du Deffand, pp. viii-+-497 ; voi. 5 (III), with Mme. du Deffand 
and Mile. Sanadon, pp. viii+439; vol. 6 (IV), with Mme. 
du Deffand and Wiart, pp. viii+ 502; vol. 7 (V), with Mme. 
du Deffand and Wiart, pp. viii.+461 ; vol. 8 (VI), with Mme. 
du Deffand (Appendices and Index), pp. xiv+561. £12 12s. 
the set. 


It is unlikely that any more of Walpole’s share of this famous 
correspondence will be found. If any lucky explorer comes upon 
a hoard where two such investigators as Mr. Lewis and Mr. Smith 
have failed, it will be a sensation indeed. These six imposing 
volumes do not in fact add very much in the way of new letters 
to what Mrs. Toynbee’s three contain. ‘There are a few unpublished 
ones of both writers, and some of Mme. du Deffand’s from printed 
sources which Mrs. Toynbee overlooked. The editors estimate, 
or rather demonstrate, that some 700 of Walpole’s letters have been 
lost. Notices of these are inserted in the text under their dates. 
Many fragments of his letters have also been extracted from Mme. 
du Deffand’s and set in their place. In addition, we have for the 
first time Walpole’s “ Paris Journals,” documents of first-rate 
importance, and in some sixty appendices are included a mass of 
various papers from Mr. Lewis’s great collection. On the whole 
the present edition is as final and as thorough as industry and re- 
sourceful enquiry can make it. 

The editors claim to offer a more accurate and complete text 
than those of earlier editions. Following their predecessors’ lead 
they have modernized the spelling. They have also silently smoothed 
out most of the irregular grammar. Probably they were wise. 
The retention of these eccentricities would have held up the reader 
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to no purpose. Some interesting distortions of proper names have 
been recorded for us in the notes: e.g. Straberille for Strawberry 
Hill, Cream for Graham, Kanoé for Conway. Extreme caution 
is shown. in emending. Lhomley, for instance, is left although 
with practical certainty it stands for one Lumley. 

It may seem ungrateful to cavil at a commentary which is en- 
cyclopedic and draws liberally on such interesting sources as 
Lady Mary Coke’s unpublished journals. Nevertheless the re- 
flection occurs that annotation is one of those pleasurable activities 
in which it is all too easy to overindulge. Hardly a person of 
whatever century, hardly the simplest allusion is left unnoticed. 
The notes teem with the births, marriages, and deaths of all and 
sundry until we are tempted to exclaim in Walpole’s own words 
about French society, “‘ people marry die and are promoted about 
whom neither you nor I care a straw.” But all knowledge is useful. 
True. The trouble is that these notes tend to be mines of reference 
rather than of information. Frequently they merely recite a host 
of authorities, many of them difficult to come by. They will be 
an invaluable standby to those who would explore the intricacies 
of eighteenth-century society ; the reader who desires immediate 
light on the text feels rather often that his eye has been deflected 
from it for nothing. 

Mrs. Moseley’s index, filling 343 pages of double columns, is a 
triumph of exhaustiveness ;.nor is it easy to find slips in it. A 
most impressive feature is the subject-indexing. The reader can 
range through every conceivable heading from “ alliteration ” 
and “‘ aloes” to “‘ yawning,” “‘ yeast,” and “‘ youth.” It is a pity 
that the strings of classification were not drawn tighter round these 
miscellaneous gleanings. It would have been an advantage if street 
names were assembled under “ Paris” and ‘‘ London.” This 
method has been usefully followed with the great number of games 
mentioned. One tendentious entry may be noted: “ Latin, H. W. 
weak in ” is not justified by the fact that Walpole used a dictionary 
in reading Pliny’s Natural History. For the two principals of this 
correspondence it must be said that Mrs. Toynbee’s index is the 
clearer guide. Her edition, in fact, the merits of which Mr. Lewis 
handsomely acknowledges, is not entirely superseded. Her intro- 
ductions are in the main superior; her account especially of the 
editions preceding her own is more satisfactory than that of the 
present edition. 
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Mr. Lewis is no doubt right in holding that Walpole’s motive 
for having his letters destroyed was not any compunction about 
their tone. It seems likely, indeed, that he was unaware that his 
conduct was open to question at all, and Mr. Lewis is on less certain 
ground in assuming that critics are agreed that Walpole’s behaviour 
fell below the “ normal male standard.” ‘The situation was so 
abnormal, and any man may ask himself what he would have done, 
and delay for an answer. ‘The trend of thought has been increasingly 
sympathetic towards Walpole in recent years, and now we are 
provided with fresh material for a revision of judgment. The 
“‘ Paris Journals,” printed here for the first time, supply in a most 
remarkable way the part of the story not covered by the letters. 
Walpole was presented to Mme. du Deffand in September, 176s. 
They met once again that month and twice in October. ‘Thereafter 
the number of encounters rises steeply month by month until in 
the last seven weeks of this visit, March-April, 1766, they were 
meeting very nearly once every day, and sometimes more than once 
aday. His four subsequent trips to Paris were made almost entirely 
for her sake. On his arrival he would be at her apartment within 
an hour. They met every day with only two or three exceptions, 
sometimes spending the whole day together to the exclusion of all 
other visitors. It is an astonishing record, the more so for its 
completely unselfconscious and prosaic statement of bare facts. 
In addition, the journal gives new and detailed information about 
Walpole’s other connections in Paris. Does such unforced devotion 
make the case of the letters worse? Walpole was quite candid 
to others about his embarrassment from Mme. du Deffand’s pas- 
sionate effusions. The only prudent and honourable course was 
to try and stem them. His manner in doing so may have been 
unfortunate. Perhaps our chief grievance is the restraint he imposed 
on his correspondent. For this reason her letters to him are inferior 
to those addressed to others, and Mr. Lewis has aptly summed up 
their monotonous pattern. Yet the explosive correspondence went 
on. Neither could break it off. Very likely in our ignorance we 
exaggerate the unkind letters and their proportion to the rest. 
Mme. du Deffand confessed too in the end that she liked his gron- 
deries. Amantium ire ... it is unwise for others to intervene, 
and in any case too late for us. 

Our understanding of this strange friendship is not helped much 
by hearing Walpole dismissed as a “ mother’s boy.” Nor does 
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Mr. Lewis end his essay happily by remarking that ‘‘ Walpole’s 
description of Mme. du Deffand to others, ‘my dear old blind 
woman,’ is that of a man referring to a nanny whom he has never 
entirely outgrown.” Walpole uses many variations of this phrase. 
None of them considered in its context seems to justify this rather 
jocose inference or to imply the want of respect modern ears may 
discern in it. It is true that Mme. du Deffand herself pointed out 
that she was old enough, though in fact only just so, to be his mother. 
One can hardly say that she tried to mother him or that he was drawn 
to her by any motherly qualities. To her he was “ mon tuteur” ; 
she was “‘ votre pupille.” In a remarkable letter (October 18, 
1775) she regrets that Walpole could not have been her father. 
“ Si vous m’aviex élevée, si vous preniez soin de mot, je serais aussi 
parfaite que la nature permet de l’étre.” ‘These phrases are inspired 
by the quality which perhaps her intellect most admired in him, 
namely his immunity from boredom. ‘That was where lay, she felt, 
the greatest difference between them. If only time and fate could 
have arranged matters otherwise. ‘There are so many strands in 
this friendship that one regrets that the editors, whose knowledge 
of these letters must be unrivalled to-day, have not given more space 
to disentangling them in their introduction at the expense of shorten- 
ing the commentary or the index. We should welcome a discussion 
of Mme. du Deffand’s anglomanie and her relations with other 
Englishmen, particularly Selwyn and Craufurd : Selwyn who played 
some part in bringing Walpole and Mme. du Deffand together ; 
and Craufurd to whom Walpole wrote a very significant letter 
(March 6, 1766), on the subject of friendship, a careful analysis of 
which might throw much light on Walpole’s attitude. 

A desire for more is said to denote a lively sense of gratitude. 
The present criticisms of this important work are animated by a 
like principle. The unique service which Mr. Lewis is rendering 
in editing not only Walpole’s letters but all of his correspondents’ 
which can be recovered makes one look forward to some forty-two 
further volumes with perfect confidence in one’s appetite for them, 
and at the same time emboldens one to make suggestions which may 
be of use to him and his team of collaborators as they go forward 
to complete this great monument of eighteenth-century civilization. 


D. M. Low. 
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Negative Capability. Tue Intuitive Approach in Keats, 
By W. Jackson Bate. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press ; London: H. Milford. 1940. Pp. 96. 7s. net. 


Tuis is No. 13 of the Harvard Honors Theses in English, and is 
hence presented to us bound in laurel. No man is to be grudged 
his lawfully and academically acquired honours ; and I beg, with 
appropriate respect, to offer Mr. Bate my sincere congratulations. 
He has composed a thesis admirable in its kind—clear, concise, 
carefully documented, and enforced by appeals to a number of 
established authorities. ‘This, however, will not preclude a pains- 
taking reviewer from a few observations in disproof. 

Mr. Bate takes for his title a phrase which Keats applies, in an 
eminent degree, to Shakespeare—‘‘ Negative Capability.” This 
characteristic Keats explains as present “ when a man is capable 
of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable 
reaching after fact and reason.” The poetic character, Keats further 
remarks, “‘ has no self—it is everything and nothing. It has as 
much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen.” As such it is 
contrasted by Keats with “the Wordsworthian or egotistical 
sublime.” Further, the Imagination apprehends its object by 
intuition. It discards the ratiocinative process of arriving at 
truth by slow stages, and wins by instant appropriation. ‘The 
poet arrives at his goal at a stroke by identifying himself with the 
object apprehended. He pounces as a hawk or stoat. And “ what 
the Imagination seizes as Beauty must be Truth.” “ Beauty is 
Truth, Truth Beauty,” we are finally told in the famous dictum. 
And the antithesis to this attitude is found not only in Wordsworth, 
but also in the unfortunate Dilke. “... Dilke,” says Keats, “ was 
a man who cannot feel he has a personal identity unless he has made 
up his Mind about everything.” 

This, then, is Mr. Bate’s main position—that Truth is to be 
apprehended intuitively, not by ratiocination. He appears to accept 
the kinship of Keats with Shakespeare. He contrasts Shelley 
unfavourably with Keats. ‘“‘ The idealism of Keats,” he says, “ is 
so different from that of Shelley. Shelley regarded pain and conflict 
with horror ; they were indications for him of how far man yet was 
from attaining the ideal. For Keats, however, the pain and suffer- 
ing . . . had a meaning ; and for the poet to regard them as obstacles 
to the ideal would be to intrude his own identity.” Finally, Mr. 
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Bate examines the poetry of Keats to show how, by a passionate 
intensity of epithet and image, Keats has identified himself with the 
object and apprehended Truth intuitively. This section of Mr. 
Bate’s work is admirable, and shows attention and felicity. 

I should like, however, in all friendliness, to make a few observa- 
tions on Mr. Bate’s general position. In the first place, it seems 
to me dangerous to found a theory of esthetics on passages culled 
from Keats’s letters. ‘These are chance productions thrown off to 
his friends. ‘They have no claim to finality, but vary from hour to 
hour. They do not set out a formal system of philosophy, to which 
Keats had not attained. And Keats himself tells us, he would hesi- 
tate to put down in cold print one criticism he offers on Wordsworth. 
It is not just to Keats, nor expedient to literature, to build on these 
stray utterances a philosophic treatise. 

Secondly, it appears to me highly problematic whether Keats is 
right or happy in the phrase he applies to Shakespeare—“ Negative 
Capability.” ‘That Shakespeare was a man “ capable of being 
in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts,” is of course true. Probably 
all men are—even Wordsworth. Shakespeare’s comedies are full 
of entanglements, perplexities, subterfuges, mistaken identities, 
and all the riddles which it has been the business of the comedian, 
from Plautus downward, to set forth and unravel. And his tragedies 
are dark with witchcrafts, ghosts, blood-boltered apparitions, and 
problems of the soul. But it seems to me that it is the Positive 
Capability of Shakespeare which we admire and which constitutes 
his greatness. ‘‘ He was, indeed,” said Ben Jonson, who knew him 
well, “‘ honest, and of an open and free nature ; had an excellent 
phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expressions.” Shakespeare’s 
moral judgments on his dramatic characters are not in doubt. He 
pursues Richard III almost with vindictive hatred. Richard II 
fails because he is, in statecraft, an attitudinizing amateur. No 
one questions that Macbeth deserves his doom. It might almost 
be said that Shakespeare’s plays have one moral, and one only: 
“ Honesty is the best policy.” In comedy, Shylock is frustrated 
because he overreaches ; in the Tempest the rightful Duke comes 
to his own. Othello is noble, but not “ open ”’ ; and so he is in- 
volved in ruin. The jealousy of Leontes is his bane. To say 
that Shakespeare “‘ has as much delight in conceiving an Iago as 
an Imogen” may be true. But he does not admire or love Iago as 
much. He is not so amoral. 
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Still further, it is a vast assumption to suppose that Keats was 
an embryonic Shakespeare. Mr. Bate quotes Landor to this effect, 
and Matthew Arnold said something of the sort. But the circum- 
stances of Keats’s age did not offer a free poetic stage. Nor is there 
in Keats the wide and universal sovereignty of Shakespeare. His 
hot youth blazed out in tropical luxuriance. But have we a right to 
assume the Apolline noon and the golden sunset? Keats stands 
at the foot of the mountain; Shakespeare soars in Himalayan 
sublimity. But we cannot conclude that Keats would have reached 
the stars. 

Thirdly, when Keats says that Wordsworth is a ratiocinative 
poet, he says much less than the truth. Wordsworth, in his preface 
to The Excursion, did announce a system. And his is a philosophic 
poem, somewhat in the manner of a Platonic dialogue. But the 
philosophy of Wordsworth himself is distinctively intuitive. ‘Take 
the description of the Wanderer : 

Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 


His animal being ; in them he did live, 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 


That is the very experience Keats desiderates. Or again the Soli- 
tary’s exclamation : 
while the mists 


Flying, and rainy vapours, call out shapes 
And phantoms from the crags and solid earth . . . 


what a joy to roam 
An equal among mightiest energies ! 
Or consider the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality. Keats’s 
expressions in respect of Wordsworth are those of petulant and 
undoctored youth. 

Again, that a man is to be condemned because he has made up 
his mind on everything is a hard opinion, and one that Poetry will 
not justify. If we may put aside Lucretius, whose system is usually 
confessed to contain recalcitrant elements, it yet remains true that 
Dante’s sublime poem is constructed throughout on the Aristotelian 
system. It is highly argumentative ; and in heaven Beatrice and 
Saint Peter resolve all problems. 

Space does not allow of a detailed consideration of the statement, 
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“ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty.” In the sphere of pure poetry, 
it is often false. In the Jliad Achilles has a flashing terror and 
splendour : he has beauty. And he has lived and will live in men’s 
minds as long as poetry has endured or shall endure. But so will 
Thersites. And Thersites is the incarnation of ugliness. He is 
true, but he is not beautiful. So Dante has heaven, where beauty 
is truth, truth beauty. But he has also hell, where truth is not beauty. 
Hell is true, but is the antipodes of the pure and lovely. 

That pain and evil are non-existent in the eyes of God has been 
held by some philosophers. To infinity they are infinitesimal. 
But even Spinoza did not hold that they are non-existent to 
man. Such a doctrine is abhorrent, and quite at variance with 
Christianity. It justifies insolence, cruelty and war, even as Spinoza 
wrote that a pitiless war was good in the sight of God. The theory 
is alien alike to the Old and New Testaments, to Dante and to Shelley. 
Shelley, like the Hebrew prophets also, cannot away with evil. 
He seeks and ensues perfection. 

That Mr. Bate is right in his final conclusion I beg leave to 
hope may not be true. I do not think that even Keats “‘ was content 
with Mammon.” Like Shelley and Sir Guyon, he also had strength 
to come out from the delve where the dusky spirit spread his dark 
and unsunned ore: he returned to the vital air where alone men 
can breathe. As with the “ sun-treader ”’ and the abstract knight, 
Keats also had, thus far at least, the virtue of ‘Temperance. 

T. E. Casson. 


The Novel and the Modern World. By D. Daicues. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press ; London : Cambridge University 
Press. 1940. Pp. x+228. 15s. net. 


In this study of revolutionary methods in recent fiction, the high- 
lights are Joyce and Mrs. Woolf, but Proust is always there in the 
background. ‘These three typify the effects upon the artist of the 
disintegration of established values, and even of the general pre- 
conceptions which were terms of reference for the novelist down to 
Galsworthy, the last of the Victorians. ‘The author would evidently 
assent to the doctrine that literature, and probably art of any kind 
whatsoever, is in its genesis a criticism of life. He does not hesitate 
to speak of the “ message” of a novelist, a word that scares the 
timid reviewer, who likes to be smart at the expense of the common 
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reader. But fiction and the rest are serious art, not the technique 
et preterea nihil proclaimed by the heralds of “ Art for the sake of 
Art.” “ The values of art exist because of the values of life.”” The 
main contention is that in these periods of transition, “ the interval 
between two civilizations,’ writers have to find standards for them- 
selves, evolve a private world of their own or compensate by absolutely 
fresh points of view and methods of portraiture hitherto unknown, 
for the absence of a given frame into which their work will fit. 
Galsworthy, in spite of sensitive drawing of the world as he saw it, 
was not aware that the old landmarks had all gone. Conrad stood 
apart ; he was a sailor and adventurer, and his canons of interpreta- 
tion were simply “‘ geographical.” ‘True, he was also a psychologist ; 
but psychology, though useful as an instrument, does not give 
“ any means of determining why some states of mind are more worthy 
recording than others.” 

New attitudes are manifest in Katherine Mansfield, Mrs. Woolf, 
Joyce, and Aldous Huxley, who are acutely conscious of the situation. 
Katherine Mansfield in her short life sought feverishly for the truth ; 
what she gave were the reactions to her own sensibility. She craved 
a more intense vision, and at last retired from the world, as to a 
saintly vigil, at Fontainebleau. Dorothy Richardson and Virginia 
Woolf find what they want in following the stream of consciousness 
in individual minds ; under which aspect, it is pointed out, “ character 
is a process, not a state.” Aldous Huxley, who is hardly a novelist 
in the full sense of the word, is diagnosed as a romantic who, in 
despair at the disappearance of values generally recognizable, takes 
refuge in “certain mystical absolutes,” which is only finding a 
solution “ by changing the problem.” 

Joyce stands out from the rest almost beyond compare, and 
the chapters allotted to him here are by far the most interesting and 
valuable. He finds artistic salvation by holding no attitude at all, 
by “ supreme aloofness,” making more than amends by unsurpassable 
craftsmanship for the absence of any ulterior significance whatever 
in what his characters are or do. Mr. Daiches perceives three 
stages in the effort at this enfranchisement, represented by the short 
stories Dubliners, by the Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
and by Ulysses. In the first, Joyce was the mere observer of his 
environment ; in the second, he was getting rid of certain inhibiting 
forces and rejecting his environment ; finally, he stands clear in 
Ulysses, presenting a microcosm of life, having a validity independent 
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of our knowledge of the world, and refraining from any appeal to 
our sympathies or repulsions. He has come, in fact, back again 
to the principle of Art for Art, though logically, and not in the 
muddle-headed manner of former exponents of that theory. But 
great as his achievement is, it does not stand beyond criticism, as 
Mr. Daiches shows. This is one of the most illuminating studies 
of Joyce that exist ; the ten pages analysing that short story, “ The 
Dead ” are a masterpiece of insight. But to be told: hat the three 
stages in Joyce’s artistic development coincide with his progress from 
liberalism to Marxism would be disconcerting if one took it seriously. 
More to the point, even if it does not convince, is the argument that 
Ulysses is all comedy, a new sort of comedy, “ supreme comedy.” 
“We do not have tragic relief in comedy.”’ But is not this to over- 
look the remorse and disillusionment of Stephen Dedalus, a 
character deliberately conceived in the character of Hamlet, as Bloom 
is made to play the part of Ulysses and other consecrated heroes ? 
ERNeEsT A. BAKER. 


The Personal Heresy : A Controversy. By E. M. W. TILLYARD 
and C. S. Lewis. London, New York, and Toronto : Oxford 
University Press. 1939. Pp. viii+150. 6s. net. 


Wuar is the relation between a poet’s life and his poems? How 
far is the John Keats who ate a particular kind of porridge to be 
identified with the John Keats appended as signature to La Belle 
Dame sans Merci? 'To this problem critical theory has hitherto 
provided only two answers. The older view is typified by The 
Lives of the Poets, where a few pages of purely factual biography 
are regularly followed by a page or two of formal criticism. To 
Johnson a poem was simply a more or less efficient arrangement of 
words, and he no more looked for a reflection of the poet in the 
poem than for a reflection of the carpenter in his table or the cobbler 
in his shoes. Life was life and poetry was poetry, and never the 
twain did meet. 

But the romantics soon changed all that. Poetry grew from 
craftsmanship into vaticination; poets began to “ express their 
personalities”; a poem became a way of relieving one’s feelings. 
And so in the interpretation of poetry biographical fact and technical 
achievement became more and more interwoven. ‘The new critics, 
Pater, Dowden, Symons, and the others, finally formulated the 
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romantic position: a poem is the direct reflection of its author, 
and every detail in his career should be employed to illustrate the 
relationship. In other words, truth was beauty ; life and art were 
inextricably intertwined. 

To Mr. Lewis this is the Personal Heresy. His controversy 
with Mr. Tillyard (which makes lively reading in its reprinted and 
expanded form) began with the quotation of some sentences from 
Tillyard’s Milton, in which Lewis had detected the mark of the 
romantic beast. Lewis’s own position is very similar to Johnson’s. 
The difference, and it is this that gives it its interest, is that Lewis 
is writing after romanticism ; unlike Johnson, he knows the other 
side. Unlike Johnson, too, he likes romantic poetry ; indeed, he 
confesses that to the natural man in him it is at times more congenial 
than any other. Lewis’s case against the romantic theory of poetic 
criticism is worth summarizing because it appears to be conclusive. 
If he is right, every modern editor and biographer of the poets is 
wrong. If he is right, biographic and historical facts are entirely 
irrelevant to the appreciation of a poem, and most of us have been 
foolishly wasting our time. His thesis is “‘ that when we read poetry 
as poetry should be read, we have before us no representation 
which claims to be the poet, and frequently no representation of a 
man, a character, or a personality at all.” The argument is in three 
steps. He begins by accepting the common-sense view that in 
reading a poem we are, as it were, looking at an action or episode 
through the spectacles of the poet’s consciousness. The second 
step is to demonstrate that this consciousness we share is sometimes, 
as in the case of a translation, the creation of more than one poet 
and in any case is not the normal everyday personality of the poet. 
The third step is to identify the abnormal consciousness of poetry 
with something supra-human, the product of racial memory or 
something even more disembodied. ‘ The objects, then, which 
we contemplate in reading poetry are not the private furniture of 
the poet’s mind. The mind through which we see them is not his. 
If you ask whose it is, I reply that we have no reason to suppose that 
it is anyone’s. It comes into existence, here and there, for moments, 
in varying degrees: that it exists anywhere permanently and as a 
whole—that it anywhere forms a person—is an unnecessary hypo- 
thesis. But if it did, that person would not be a human being.” 

Now, with all respect to Lewis, this is just nonsense. ‘The fallacy 
is the gratuitous assumption that there is a difference of kind 
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between a poet’s normal consciousness and the exceptional heightened 
consciousness out of which his best poems emerge. Lewis takes 
Keats’s ‘‘ green-rob’d senators” and puts a logical pistol to our 
heads. ‘‘ The dilemma is as follows : are senators normally present 
to Keats whenever he sees, or thinks of, oaks? If they are not, 
then his normal consciousness of oaks is other than that which we 
come to enjoy in reading his poem.” But the pistol is only a toy and 
we needn’t take his dilemma very seriously. After all, Keats did not 
do his seeing or thinking in vacuo. To say that because in an elaborate 
simile in a Miltonic poem oaks can be successfully described as 
senators, oaks must always and in all contexts be senatorial to Keats 
is absurd. Of course, ‘ his normal consciousness of oaks is other 
than that which we come to enjoy” in Hyperion. But that proves 
exactly nothing. What Lewis assumes, but does not prove—though it 
is the crux of his whole argument—is the hiatus between the mind of 
Keats eating porridge and the same mind composing Hyperton. 
To most of us there is no hiatus at all, but a gradual transition. 

But in that case what is left of the Personal Heresy? If the 
consciousness we share in reading a poem is not racial memory 
or some disembodied Muse—and in a final note Lewis himself 
pleads guilty to some “‘ exaggeration ”” here—what is it but that of 
the particular author whom we know on historical grounds to have 
written the poem? And in that case is it so very wicked to attempt 
to illustrate and understand this particular consciousness with the 
help of the sights, sounds, and smells that contributed to make it 
what it was ? 

No, though the Oxford kid’s in-fighting is the more spectacular, 
the Cambridge bruiser wins on points. 
F. W. BATESON. 


The Rhythm of English Prose. By ANpré Ciasse. Oxford : 
Basil Blackwell. 1939. Pp. vi+138. 10s. 6d. net. 


INVESTIGATIONS into prose-rhythm are all too rare, and this is a 
welcome addition to their number. It is a pity that it is so difficult 
to find alternative titles for these books, as ‘‘ The Rhythm of English 
Prose” will soon appear to be inevitable. Actually, the title is 
this time misleading ; ‘‘ The Rhythm of English Speech” would 
more accurately describe the contents of this book. M. Classe, 
though analysing a few long passages from different kinds of prose 
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literature, such as the Bible and Thackeray, gives most of bi» s°* .- 
tion to a few words in single sentences such as “‘ We hai is 

muffins, tea and coffee.” This, to me, is a pity, though I realise 
that he has forgone the more important topic of prose-rhythm 
in order to lay his foundations firmly. Indeed, as he points out, 
it would be impracticable to apply his objective tests to long passages, 
for the analysis of which we are ultimately bound to rely on our 
ears. Moreover, the only passages really suitable for testing 
with kymograph and tambour are those from which “ ‘ emotion’ 
has been, if not completely removed, at least reduced to a minimum,” 
whereas, generally speaking, the more emotional the prose, the more 
rhythmical it becomes. M. Classe writes, ‘The finest prose, the 
most moving poetry, is not destroyed by recording,” but says at the 
same time that it would be unsuitable material for technical reasons. 

A more serious difficulty is raised by his insisting on the im- 
portance of duration for rhythm and asserting that “the ear. . . 
fails hopelessly to appreciate quantity, i.e. duration, with any degree 
of accuracy.” The only accurate way of measuring is by instru- 
ments. Now, M. Classe later distinguishes between “ real time ” 
and “ psychological time,” saying, “‘ although a sympathetic ear 
can and does give accurate information about psychological time, 
it is as good as useless for the measurement of real time.”’ In other 
words, the kymograph does not record what we hear, and, therefore, 
if duration is the most important element of rhythm (and I doubt it), 
no amount of measuring will help. Moreover, if it is true (and 
there seems no reason to doubt it) that the ear is a poor judge of the 
relative duration of syllables, then this is an argument for regarding 
stress as the chief rhythmic element in English prose and verse, 
and duration as relatively unimportant. Although he says that “a 
study of stress should have a subjective basis,”” M. Classe further 
remarks, ‘‘ This by no means signifies that we should return our 
instruments to the makers, open our ears, and hope for the best,” 
but I cannot see that he proves his point. 

M. Classe has some interesting things to say about the position 
of stress, and defines a syllable as “‘ limited by two successive stress- 
points in the flow of speech.” He investigates the distribution of 
accents and argues that, as our attention-span is not unlimited, 
the sentence is the rhythmical unit in prose. ‘The figures he obtains 
from his analyses lead him to the conclusion that “ so long as rhythm 
helps, or at least does not hinder, the necessities of an easy 
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articulation or the clear perception of the meaning, isochronism 
is prominent”; but, he goes on to say, “‘ we recognize that our 
figures are not reliable in so far as a listener might not perceive 
the groups as equal,” especially if the consecutive intervals of 
objectively equal durations contain different numbers of syllables. 
What then, it might be asked, is the use of proving the intervals 
equal by measurement? In a later chapter, he finds “ close 
approximation . . . between auditory impressions and the measure- 
ments obtained from the records,” and concludes that “ actual 
measurements are more dependent upon the phonetic composition 
of the syllables than upon the grammatical connection which exists 
between them,” whereas “ so far as perception of length is concerned, 
the grammatical connection between the syllables seems to be slightly 
more important.” 

However, whether one suspects too much mechanical measure- 
ment and the working out of mathematical probabilities and mean 
differences or no, M. Classe’s book should be read by anyone 
interested in the rhythm of speech. The results of his investigations 
are worked out in great detail, and, having committed himself to 
the experimental method, he exercises great care in his conclusions. 
Although the field is narrow, there are several works on prose- 
rhythm which do not seem to have come his way; he does not, 
for example, to name only two, mention either Elton or Croll 
in his bibliography. 

N. R. ‘TEMPEST. 


Cockney Past and Present. A SHort History oF THE DIALECT 
oF Lonpon. By WiLui1amM Mattuews. London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 1938. Pp. xvi+245. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


“Or all the non-standard forms of English, Cockney is the most 
generally despised and downtrodden. . . . So far from priding 
themselves upon their dialect, most Londoners are acutely conscious 
that it is pitch.” Dr. Matthews is nothing if not downright. He 
has his fling at philologists, schoolmasters, and the L.C.C., laments 
the gradual suppression of Cockney, and complains that it is being 
done to death by snobbery. It is denied the status of a dialect 
and described as a vulgar speech based upon error and misunder- 
standing. Much of this must be accepted, and the reasons lie 
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scattered throughout the book. The truth is that modern Cockney 
is not one dialect, but a collection of dialects, partly regional, partly 
class-dialects, mingled and confused and imposed one upon the other. 
With the growth of that vast monstrosity London, it has stretched 
out its tentacles far beyond its original limits and beyond the borders 
of the London County Council. To a Northerner who had no 
direct acquaintance with the dialect until he was of adult age, and 
who for many years has heard it spoken daily, Cockney is a very 
lively corpse. It may have been shorn of much of its vigour and 
slang, the modern variety may be regarded as a weak, milk-and-watery 
concoction, but the essential “‘ Cockney twang” and many of its 
fundamental characteristics survive in recognizable form in spite 
of the efforts of schoolmasters to suppress it. Here, too, the non- 
Cockney would disagree with our author’s observations. Many 
London teachers are incapable of stamping out Cockney. They 
are Cockneys themselves and advertise the fact with every sentence 
they utter. And Cockney has her conquests too. Many years ago 
the present reviewer was assured by several Northerners teaching 
in London elementary schools that they had to learn Cockney 
if they were to make themselves understood. One man, born 
and bred in Yorkshire, noted at his college for his broad Northern 
accent, after a year or so in a London school returned to his native 
town with an impeccable Cockney accent. 

Dr. Matthews begins his history with the sixteenth century, 
a decided plunge in medias res, for the dialect of this period must 
be a continuation of that of earlier centuries. His material for the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean period is far from being what one would 
wish, and that for earlier periods is more unsatisfactory still and of 
such a kind that any treatment must be highly technical. But some 
brief reference to it might have been made, for it probably explains 
some of the later developments and would probably have modified 
his conclusion that influence from Essex is very improbable. Miss 
Mackenzie has shown that in the thirteenth century the City dialect 
was identical with the early Essex dialect and quite distinct from that 
of Middlesex and Westminster. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries it becomes impossible to distinguish between a City and a 
Middlesex dialect. ‘The two have blended, forming a single dialect, 
and there is evidence of influence from farther afield. Already, 
it has been suggested, a social distinction in dialect was becom- 
ing noticeable in London, and with the gradual establishment of a 
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recognized standard form of English, inevitably based on London 
English, the London dialect must have tended to become more and 
more a class dialect or a series of class dialects, based on the regional 
dialect natural to the district. Hence, no doubt, the growth of that 
feeling of contempt and scorn for Cockney felt especially by those 
whose social ambitions must be fed on that “‘ thin gruel of modified 
standard” which was becoming essential to the ‘‘ good ” speaker. 
Snobbery, as Dr. Matthews suggests, must have played a great 
part in the establishment of a standard English and in forcing 
Cockney into a position of inferiority and disrepute. More and more 
the dialect became that of “ costermongers and low Londoners,” 
and this, no doubt, explains the peculiarly large agglomeration 
of slang which distinguishes the vocabulary of Cockney from that 
of the county dialects. 

This is the first history of Cockney, and all Londoners should 
read it. All will find much food for thought ; many much to shock 
their complacency. The author has covered much new ground 
and has thrown new light on various aspects of his subject. Par- 
ticularly interesting are the account of the treatment of the dialect 
in the literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and of the 
development of two distinct literary conventions so different that a 
sudden and violent break in the characteristics of the dialect has 
been assumed, and the proof that the characteristic Cockney of 
to-day is in the direct line of descent from that of the Machyns 
and the Dogberrys of the sixteenth century. ‘The Cockney Music 
Hall, Mannerisms and Slang, Pronunciation and Grammar, and the 
influence of Cockney on Standard English—these chapters cannot 
be briefly summarized. They are full of interest and acute com- 
ments, and will furnish many a laugh and provoke many an argument. 
One cannot always agree in detail with Dr. Matthews. Some 
of this slang was familiar to the present reviewer in Yorkshire 
long ago, and one wonders whether London can lay claim to its 
origin ; and, if so, how was it transported so far north? Some 
of it may have arisen spontaneously in more than one district (e.g. 
“ Adam’s ale” for “ water,” “ catch him napping,” etc. York- 
shire stingo is a well-known beverage and occurs as the sign of more 
than one public-house in that county. ‘“ Sneck up,” meaning 
“shut up,” is a common expression in Cumberland and is more 
probably northern than southern in origin. ‘‘ Meg,” in Cockney 
meaning “ half a guinea,”’ was (and may still be) a common York- 
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shire name for a halfpenny. ‘‘ Faggot” and “ geezer” (p. 153) 
were also common Yorkshire expressions). 

The vast amount of material accumulated by Dr. Matthews 
on the pronunciation, past and present, of the dialect gives a very 
fair and accurate impression of the whole, but there are many 
details which cannot be regarded as settled. The interpretation 
of the dialect spellings of novelists and dramatists is by no means 
easy. They were not philologists ; they were frequently inconsistent 
and often inaccurate. All that concerned them was to give the 
Cockney atmosphere, and in this they usually succeeded. Even 
professed writers of county dialects are open to a similar charge. 
They too are frequently inconsistent, and many of the common 
sounds of the dialect cannot be expressed in ordinary print without 
the resultant impression that the page has been set up by a mad 
compositor suffering from nightmare. No one ignorant of, say, 
the Cumberland dialect could produce a satisfactory phonetic 
transcript from the printed page. One has a feeling that Dr. 
Matthews has not always kept this in mind and that certain quali- 
fications and modifications of detail are required. The difficulties 
of his task are not forgotten; on the whole, he has surmounted 
them well. On page 172, he cites moospapers from Thackeray 
as an illustration of the oo pronunciation of long wu. But Thackeray 
also wrote the word nyouspapper. How did Yellowplush pronounce 
it? In the same work we find moor spelled moor, moar, and mor ; 
chalk appears as chock and chawk ; mistake as misteak and mistak. 
Numerous other examples of similar difficulties of interpretation 
could be given from other sources. Many of the songs quoted 
in the chapter on Cockney in the Music Hall appear in a form 
little different from that of standard English. But this is not how 
they were sung. And they were not all sung in the same type of 
Cockney pronunciation. They had to be heard to be appreciated, 
and the reader must interpret them in the light of his own experience. 

This book may succeed only in confirming some in their 
contempt for the language of the thieves’ kitchen. Others it 
will amuse. Most it will provoke to frequent approval or violent 
disagreement. At least, Dr. Matthews should no longer have to 
complain that Cockney is neglected. One last point. The other 
day, one of “ the B.B.C.’s young men ” of “ the mint-new precision ” 
read insigniture for insignia and gaily proceeded, quite unconscious 
of his slip. Was he talking Cockney ? P. H. REANEY. 
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SHORT NOTICES 
The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Hersert Davis. 


Volume the Third. The Examiner and other Pieces written in 
1710-11. Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 1940. Pp. xxxvi+292. 12s. 
net. 


In his third volume Professor Davis has gathered the earliest political writings 
penned by Swift in support of the Tory administration of Harley and St. John, 
and, in addition, his Short Character of Wharton, which is dictated mainly by 
personal animus. The longest and most important of the pamphlets belonging 
to 1711, The Conduct of the Allies, with other political pieces of 1711-12, will 
appear in a later volume. 

Within less than two months of his arrival in London, in September 1710, 
Swift, his aptitude recognized by Harley, was officially commissioned and at 
work for the ministry, writing a weekly Examiner from November 1710 to June 
1711, when, in his own words, he “ let it fall into other hands.” In this publication 
he first displayed to the full his genius as a political pamphleteer. The Examiner 
spoke to men of all conditions and became a power in the kingdom. 

In addition to The Examiner and the Short Character of Wharton this volume 
contains Some Remarks upon . . . a Letter to the Seven Lords, A New 
to Paris, and four appendices. Professor Davis has had an easier task than in his 
previous volume, and, indeed, a comparatively straightforward piece of work 
involving no special questions of difficulty, textual or bibliographical. On a 
minor point it may be suggested that his statements (pp. 278, 279) that Some 

ks on a Pamphlet and A Learned Comment on Dr. Hare’s Sermon were first 
included in Swift’s collected Works by Nichols, in 1801, might mislead. Nichols 
included both these pieces in his Supplement to Dr. Swift’s Works, 1779, which was 
published to form part of a set. 

The introductions are a valuable feature of the several volumes of this edition 
of Swift’s Prose Works. ‘They are thoughtful and original contributions. Pro- 
fessor Davis is careful to examine pamphlet literature of the time, and he aims to 
give the reader an understanding of Swift’s place in history and his relationship 


to his contemporaries. 
HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


The Durham University Journal. Separate numbers. 1s. 6d. 

The New Series of the Durham University Journal, of which three numbers 
have now been published, has opened with a vigour that amply justifies the 
determination not to be daunted by the outbreak of war between its planning and 
the publication of the first number in January. Stimulated by the conviction 
that these are days in which the channels of learning should not merely be kept 
open but extended and by the Yournal’s long record of unbroken publication since 
1876, the editorial committee courageously pursued its aim, and their enterprise 
should attract and secure new readers, even in difficult days. The basis of the 


Journal has been broadened: a sub-editor has been appointed for Newcastle as 


well as for Durham, and a consultative board has similarly been drawn from both 
divisions of the University. Professor C. Colleer Abbott takes over the editorial 
duties of Professor C. E. Whiting, who retired from the Chair of History at Durham 
last year after a long editorial connection with the Journal which went back 
to 1918. 

Mention has been made in the June Summary of Periodical Literature of such 
contributions in the first two numbers as fell within the scope of this section of 
R.E.S.: articles by Professor Renwick on “ Re-reading Kipling,” Professor 
Abbott on Gerard Manley Hopkins, and Mr. Leech on “ Love and escape in 
Caroline plays.” But these two numbers of the Journal contain as well much for 
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those whose main interests lie in cognate studies, archzological and historical : 
Dr. I. A. Richmond’s article on “‘ The rise and progress of Roman archzology in 
Northumbria,”’ Professor Wilhelm Levison’s on St. Willibrord, Dr. R. P. Wright’s 
on 1939 excavations along Hadrian’s Wall, and Miss D. L. Douie’s on Adam “ de 
Marisco.”” It is intended that the Journal shall cover literary, historical and 
theological scholarship but include as well, from time to time, articles on non- 
technical scientific subjects. It also casts its net outside home waters for con- 
tributors : Lord Eustace Percy writes in the January number on “ The University 
in War-time,” Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein on “ The Latinity of Rimbaud’s Bateau 
Jvre,” in March, and Mr. Gordon Bottomley on Charles Ricketts in June. The 
Journal contains as well original verse and reviews. There are few periodicals 
which provide so much at so very low a price, and the pleasing appearance of the 
Journal and quality and range of its contents compel admiration and good wishes 
for its success. 
A. W. 


Eighteenth-Century English Literature and its Cultural Back- 
A Bibliography. By James E. Tosin. New York: 
Fordham University Press. 1939. Pp. x-+190. $2.00. 


On the principle that any bibliography is better than none at all, Dr. ‘Tobin’s 
work may be given a restrained welcome. The first part (62 pages) provides a list 
of books bearing on “ The Critical and Cultural Background ”’ and is divided into 
various sections, such as “ Historical Background,” “‘ Social Thought,” “ Jour- 
nalism,” and soon. The second part (pp. 67-180) contains bibliographies of 169 
separate writers of the period. So far, so good. But Dr. Tobin tries to kill too 
many birds with his one stone, and has ended by producing a bibliography which 
will satisfy no one class of reader. “ It cannot be called Strictly a selective biblio- 
graphy," = admits. “‘. . . Elementary studies, inexpensive editions, and magazine 

pular appeal are included, because these are the materials read or 
poten cae i Be many undergraduates.” "This shows a good-natured tolerance of 
what wa ee Mo may read if not given proper guidance, but surely the main 
purpose of such a bibliography as this is just to supply that guidance. Nor will 
catholicity of taste justify the inclusion of some of the rubbish which is listed by 
Dr. Tobin. Not only does he mix the chaff with the wheat, but he makes no 
attempt to discriminate between the two ; the student of drama, for instance, is 
left to decide for himself whether it is likely to be worth his while to read Stage 
Favourites of the Eighteenth Century or whether he would be better employed in 
reading something else—which he certainly would. Since the bibliography is not 
annotated in any way, many of the titles set down by Dr. Tobin must be of little 
use to the student. Unless he has some knowledge of the period, a bare entry 
such as “ Downes, John : Roscius Anglicanus (ed. Montague Summers), London. 
1929” cannot convey much to the inquiring student. While much ephemeral 
reading matter is listed, many useful works are omitted altogether. In the Drama 
section, for example, J. Jackson’ s History of the Scottish Stage is not mentioned ; nor, 
in the Journalism section, is there any entry for W. J. Couper’s The Edinburgh 
Periodical Press, though both of those works contain information not to be had 
elsewhere. What is the student to make of the entry under Matthew Concanen 
in the Journalism section (p. 46)? Three titles are given: ‘‘ London journal, 
1700-44 ; Daily courant, 1702-35 ; Poems upon several occasions, Dublin, 1722.” 
Of this it is perhaps sufficient to remark that The London Journal commenced (as 
The Thursday’s journal) in 1719, that Concanen was never more than a contributor 
to it, or to The Daily Courant, and that his Poems upon several Occasions (which is 
not his only volume of verse), if it is to be listed at all, should not be included in a 
section devoted to Journalism. Examples of false statements and partial truths 
abound in this bibliography. In its present form it must do almost as much harm 
as it does good ; if it reaches a second edition Dr. Tobin would do well to revise it 
ruthlessly. 
J. R. S. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By ALICE WALKER 


DurHaM UNIversITY JouRNAL, Vol. XXXII., No. 3, June 1940— 
An Elizabethan poem about Durham (B. Colgrave and C. E. Wright), 


. 161-8. 
Tet and translation of a poem from MS. Harl. 7578, ff. 106"—-110" (‘ Alone 
walking and oft musing all be a rewersyde ’). 
Letters from Humfrey Wanley to Eric Benzelius and Peter the Great’s 
librarian (Ruth C. Wright), pp. 185-97. 
The annals for the tenth century in Symeon of Durham’s Historia 


Regum (W. S. Angus), pp. 213-29. 


ELH, Vol. VII., No. 2, June 1940— 
Cosmic voyages (Marjorie Nicolson), pp. 83-107. 
Abraham Fraunce and Edmund Spenser (Kathrine Koller), pp. 108-20. 
Fraunce as an admirer and disciple of Spenser. 

E. K.’s reference to painting : some seventeenth century adaptations 
(Frederick Hard), pp. 121-9. 

Some problems of Dryden’s Miscellany (Richard C. Boys), pp. 130-43. 

A finding-list of English poetical miscellanies 1700-48 in selected 
American libraries (Richard C. Boys), pp. 144-62. 


Erupes ANGLaIsES, Vol. IV., No. 1, Janvier-Mars 1940— 
Emerson poéte (Charles Cestre), pp. 1-14. 
Romantisme et puritanisme chez Hawthorne : a propos de la Lettre 
Pourpre (Frangoise Dony), pp. 15-30. 
Note sur le symbolisme de W. B. Yeats (W. de Lipski), pp. 31-42. 


Liprary, Vol. XX., No. 4, March 1940— 
A brief history of the English version of the New Testament first 


published at Rheims in 1582, continued down to the present day 
(Hugh Pope, O.P.), pp. 351-76. 

The date of King Lear and Shakespeare’s use of earlier versions of the 
story (W. W. Greg), pp. 377-400. 

Henry Vaughan and his publishers (William R. Parker), pp. 401-11. 

Early numbers of The Morning Chronicle and Owen's Weekly Chronicle 
(Philip Babcock Gove), pp. 412-24. 
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Mepium /Evum, Vol. IX., No. 2, June 1940— 
An eleventh-century Old English legend of the Cross before Christ 
(N. R. Ker), pp. 84-5. 
A fragment from the binding of one of Archbishop Parker's printed books. 


“ Gaping against an oven ” (C. T. Onions), pp. 86-7. 
Parallels to The Owl and the Nightingale, 292. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. LV., No. 6, June 1940—-- 

Milton’s use of Wolleb and Ames (T. S. K. Scott-Craig), pp. 403-7. 

The date of Milton’s Proposalls for a Firme Government (Z. S. Fink), 
PP- 497-10. 

The marriages of Sir Robert Howard (Florence R. Scott), pp. 410-s. 

Some plagiarisms in 17th century books of advice to children (William 
Sloane), pp. 416-8. 

“Hobgoblin runne away with the garland from Apollo” (Sidney 
Thomas), pp. 418-22. 


On John Harvey’s Discoursive Probleme, 1588, and the light it throws on 
Gabriel Harvey’s attitude towards romantic poetry. 


E. S. Dallas in Trollope’s Autobiography (Francis X. Roellinger), 
PP- 422-4. 
The letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson: addenda (Barbara Damon 
Simison), pp. 425~7. 
Text of two unpublished letters (March 12, 1841, and April 14, 1851) in 
Yale University Library, supplementary to R. L. Rusk’s edition. 


Parallels to some passages in Prometheus Unbound (Alice F. Braunlich), 


Pp. 428-9. 
Evidence for Defoe’s authorship of The Memoirs of Captain Carleton 
(John Robert Moore), pp. 430-1. 
Three imitations of Spenser (J. N. Hook), pp. 431-2. 
Coleridge’s “‘ Metrical Experiments ” (Earl R. Wasserman), pp. 432-3. 
Chaucer’s Monk (E. P. Kuhl), p. 480. 
A reply to Professor Tatlock’s article, M.L.N., LV (1940), pp. 350-4. 
“ As by the whelp chastised is the leon” (Grace Frank), p. 481. 


Evidence for the popularity of the proverb; cf. M.L.N., LV (1940), 
Ppp. 209-10. 


Mopern LancuaceE Review, Vol. XXXV., No. 3, July 1940— 
Elizabethan-Restoration Palimpsest (Alfred Harbage), pp. 287-319. 
Restoration modernizations of unprinted plays written before 1642. 

Two fourteenth-century mystical poems (Rossell Hope Robbins), 
pp. 320-9. 
Two poems, hitherto unprinted, from MS. Ry 8 in the Newberry Library, 
Chicago. 


The first French and English translations of Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia (Reed Edwin Peggram), pp. 330-40. 
Drayton and the Gooderes (Kathleen ‘Tillotson), pp. 341-9. 
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Wordsworth and church building ; ‘ Airey-Force Valley ’ (John Edwin 
Wells), pp. 350-4. 

The stage of the ‘ Englische Komédianten ’—three problems (R. 
Pascal), pp. 367-76. 

William Sampson’s Vow-Breaker (1636) and the lost Henslowe play 
Black Batman of the North (Kathleen Tillotson), pp. 377-8. 


Notes AND QueriEs, Vol. 178, May 4, 1940— 
The highwayman and his chap-book (A. L. Humphreys), pp. 308-12. 
Continued May 11, pp. 326-30 ; May 18, pp. 347-50 ; May 25, pp. 368-72 ; 
June 1, pp. 383-6 ; concluded June 8, pp. 402-4. Additional information 
from Henry F. V. Johnstone, July 13, Vol. 179, p. 33. 


May 11— 
Notes on Jane Austen’s novels (M. H. Dodds), pp. 330-2. 
More notes, June 8, pp. 405-7. 


May 25— 
“ Frog ” as a bricklayer’s term (L. R. M. Strachan), pp. 374-6. 
Izaak Walton’s “‘ Honest Nat. and R. Roe”: Nathaniel Stringer 
(W. J. Carlton), p. 377. 
Cf. N. & Q., April 20, pp. 276-7. 


June 1— 
Some additions to the slang dictionaries (W. W. Gill), pp. 380-3. 
Reply from St. Vincent Troubridge, June 29, pp. 462-3. 


June 15— 
Three Shelta words (W. see Gill), pp. 421-2. 
Addenda, August 24, p. 
Some Coleridge eerie (iE. H. Visiak), p. 422. 


June 22— 
Wiltshire and Somerset words (W. W. Gill), pp. 434-8. 
Pepys : Islington and Somerset (Donald Dale), pp. 438-9. 
é 





— June 29—— 
The life of John Oldham (Donald Dale), pp. 452-5. 
Unknown Coleridge Marginalia (F. H. Heinemann), pp. 455-6. 


Notes in a copy of the second edition of The Friend, 1818, now in the 
library of Manchester College, Oxford. 


““Hymen’s Ball” : an unpublished poem by Thomas Campbell 
(Charles Duffy), pp. 456-7. 
A review of Lowell’s Magazine (T. O. Mabbott), pp. 457-8. 
Ascription to Poe of a review in the Saturday Museum of the first issue of 
the Pioneer, January 1843. 
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Notes AND Querigs, Vol. 179, July 6— 
David Laing’s edition of Alexander Scott, 1821 (J. L. Weir), pp. 4-6. 
Defoe’s History of the Pirates : its date (John Robert Moore), pp. 6-7. 


amen Duly ig 
The Columbia Milton: second supplement (T. O. Mabbott, J. M. 
French, Maurice Kelley), pp. 20-1. 
Tennyson and Guprunarkvipa I (R. M. Lumiansky), pp. 23-4. 


Parallel between the Eddic poem and ‘ Home they brought her warrior 
dead.’ 


———— July 20— 
John Oldham as a satirist (Donald Dale), pp. 42-4. 


August 3— 
Edmund Spenser’s brother-in-law, John Travers (W. H. Welply), 
pp. 74-8. 
Continued August 10, pp. 92-6; concluded August 17, pp. 112-5. Reply, 
with enquiry concerning Barnabe Rich, from E. St. John Brooks, August 24, 
P- 139- 
Cheshire and Dorset dialect words (W. W. Gill), pp. 78-9. 


August 24— 
Dryden: The Kind Keeper (E. S. de Beer), pp. 128-9. 
A suggestion that Andrew Marvell was the poet “‘ of scandalous memory.” 
Dr. John Hills, a Jacobean divine (Wm. P. Hills), pp. 129-31. 
Reference to a lawsuit of 1652 containing a list of books perhaps of interest 
for the bibliophile. 


Bibliography of Lewis Carroll : additions (R. C. Archibald), pp. 134-5. 
Addenda to the Williams and Madan Handbook. 


August 31— 
Authorship of Britannia and Rawleigh : additional evidence against 
ascription to Marvell (Harold F. Brooks), p. 146. 
Dr. Nicholas Munckley: an answer to a question of De Quincey 
(J. Paul de Castro), pp. 146-7. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, Vol. XIX., No. 2, April 1940— 

The authorship of Gammer Gurton’s Needle (Charles W. Roberts), 

PP- 97-113. 
Evidence for Sebastian Westcote and John Heywood as collaborators. 

Analogues to Chaucer’s Manciple’s Tale in the Ovide Moralisé and 
Machaut’s Voir-Dit (Gardiner Stillwell), pp. 133-8. 

The dating of Lady Luxborough’s letters to William Shenstone 
(Duncan Mallam), pp. 139-45. 


Concerning Old English winterstund (Fr. Klaeber), pp. 146-7. 
On Genesis B, 370. 
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Spenser’s Malengin and the rogue-book “ Hooker ” (Burton Milligan), 
pp- 147-8. 

Keats and Spenser again (Charles Bell Burke), pp. 149-50. 

English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography (Richmond 
P. Bond and Allen T. Hazen), pp. 151-215. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. LV., No. 1, March 1940— 
Romanticism : a symposium, pp. 1-60. 
Six articles on romanticism—in Germany, France, England (‘‘ The 
Romantic Movement” by Hoxie N. Fairchild), Italy, Spain and England 
(‘‘ Permutations and Combinations,” by Elizabeth Nitchie)}—with a selective 
bibliography. 
Notation for ballad melodies (William J. Entwistle), pp. 61-72. 
Rych’s Anothomy of Ireland, with an account of the author (Edward 
M. Hinton), pp. 73-101. 
“ That late villain Milton ” (J. Milton French), pp. 102-15. 


A summary of information bearing on the publication of Milton’s Letters 


of State. 
Addendum : the later career of Daniel Skinner (Maurice Kelley), 
pp. 116-8. 


Supplementary to the preceding article. 

Dryden’s epic manner and Virgil (Reuben Arthur Brower), pp. 119-38. 

Burke’s theory concerning words, images, and emotion (Dixon 
Wecter), pp. 167-81. 

John Wilson and the “ Orphan-Maid”: some unpublished letters 
(Alan Lang Strout), pp. 182-202. 

The Witch of Atlas and Endymion (John Livingston Lowes), pp. 203-6. 

Browning’s friendships and fame before marriage, 1833-1846 (Maurice 
Browning Cramer), pp. 207-30. 

Dickens and the evolution of caricature (Earle R. Davis), pp. 231-40. 


Srupigs in PHitotocy, Vol. XXXVII., No. 3, July 1940— 
The Amazons in Elizabethan literature (Celeste Turner Wright), 
PP- 433-59. 
Platonic love and the puritan rebellion (G. F. Sensabaugh), pp. 457-81. 
Comus, dramma per musica (Gretchen Ludke Finney), pp. 482-500. 
On Milton’s probable indebtedness to early seventeenth-century Roman 
musical drama and, in particular, to La Catena d’Adone of Ottavio 
Tronsarelli and Domenico Mazzocchi. 
Franklin’s Dogood Papers re-examined (George F. Horner), pp. 501-23. 
Burns’ later years: some candid notes by his friend John Syme 
(Robert T. Fitzhugh), pp. 535-41. 
The position of the Quarterlies on some classical dogmas (John J. 
Welker), pp. 542-62. 
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Times LiTeRARY SUPPLEMENT, June 1, 1940— 

Fielding manuscripts (J. Paul de Castro), p. 267. 
Cf. T.L.S., May 18, 1940, p. 243. 

George Catlin (John Jeffery), p. 267. 
Evidence for Catlin’s authorship of An Account of an Annual Religious 
Ceremony, 1865. Reply from Julian Ira Lindsay, August 17, p. 399. 

Charlotte M. Yonge (Georgina Battiscombe), p. 267. 
Request for the loan of material (letters, unpublished information, photo- 
graphs). 

Lady Audley’s Secret (Michael Sadleir), p. 272. 


Notes on the seventh edition revised, 3 vols., 1862. 


June 8— 
A passage in Traherne (R. G. Bury), p. 279. 
On Centuries of Meditations, ed. B. Dobell, 1908, p. 321 (footnote). Reply 
from P. J. Dobell, June 15, p. 291. 
Swift and Machiavelli (Grattan Freyer), p. 279. 
rg concerning the whereabouts of Swift’s copy of Machiavel’s Works, 
1695. 


June 15— 
Apple tree in Paradise (Katherine M. Buck), p. 291. 


Cf. T.L.S., March 16, p. 135; March 23, p. 147; March 30, p. 159; 
April 13, p. 183. 


June 22— 
Peter’s Letters to His Kinsfolk (W. M. Parker), p. 308. 
On problems concerning authorship and publication. Concluded June 29, 
p. 320. Additional information from Davidson Cook, July 6, p. 327; 
reply from W. M. Parker, July 13, p. 339; from J. C. Ewing, July 20, 
Pp. 351. 


June 29— 

The forged letter from Peele to Marlowe (E. H. W. Meyerstein), p. 315. 
A suggestion that Chatterton was the author of the letter in the Annual 
Register, 1770, p.107. Reply from E. St. John Brooks, concerning another 
hoax, July 20, p. 351. 


July 6— 
Gift to Samuel Butler (Harold F. Brooks), p. 327. 
Record of an official payment of £20 to the author of Hudibras. 
Richard Savage (C. R. Tracy), p. 327. 


An enquiry concerning the whereabouts of a copy of the Volunteer Laureat, 
No. 3, March 1734. 


July 13— 
H. P. Sturz and Dr. Johnson (H. L. Levy), p. 339. 
Additional information ; cf. T.L.S., February 10, p. 80. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, July 20— 
George Meredith’s ‘ last letter’ (M. Buxton Forman), p. 351. 


The Wealth of Nations (Dudley Massey), p. 356. 
On the Muirhead copy and a bibliographical problem. 


July 27— 
Michael Johnson and Lord Derby’s library (Aleyn Lyell Reade), 
PP- 363, 365. 
Meredith’s One of our Conquerors (John Carter), p. 368. 
Bibliographical information. 


August 3— 
An essay by Burke (G. M. Young), p. 375. 
More detailed reasons for rejecting Burke’s authorship of the Essay towards 
an Abridgment of the English History; see The Times, June 28. Reply from 
Philip Magnus, August 10, p. 387. 


August 31— 
Mrs. Pepys (Donald Dale), p. 423. 


ERRATA 


Vol. XVI, p. 174, for Il. 15-17 read Many were furnished by 
Francis (probably Philip Francis, an Irish churchman, of 
whom Johnson thought very highly as a translator of 
Horace). 


Vol. XVI, p. 210, 1. 15, for there read then. 








INDEX 


Acting, Elizabethan, 386 

Alchemist, The, Caroline Echoes of, 
note by C. Leech, 432 

Amis and Amiloun, ed. MacE. Leach, 
reviewed, 76 

Anglo-Saxon Charters, ed. A. J. 
Robertson, reviewed, 318 

Anticipation in “‘ Beowulf,” use of, 290. 

Arnold, M. Arnold : Poetry and Prose, 
ed. E. K. Chambers, reviewed, 357 

Arthurian Legend, The, by Margaret 
J. C. Reid, reviewed, 331 

Atkinson, Dorothy F., her Edmund 
Spenser. A Bibliographical Supple- 
ment reviewed, 338 

Austen, Jane. ‘“‘ Elinor and Marianne.” 
A Note on Fane Austen, by J. M. S. 
Tompkins, 33 ; Jane Austen and Her 
Art, by Mary Lascelles, reviewed, 101 


Bagehot, Walter, by W. Irvine, re- 
viewed, 359 

Baker, E. A., his History of the English 
Novel (vol. x) reviewed, 244; re- 
views by, 357, 359, 485 

Bald, R. C., review by, 231 

Ball, R. H., his Amazing Career of Sir 
Giles Overreach reviewed, 216 

Ballads. European Balladry, by W. J. 
Entwistle, reviewed, 205 

Barker, R. H., his Mr. Cibber of Drury 
Lane reviewed, 229 

Bartlett, Henrietta C., her Census of 
Shakespeare’s Plays in Quarto, 1594- 
1709, (revised ed.), reviewed, 208 

Bate, W. J., his Negative Capability 
reviewed, 482 

Bateson, F. W., note on the text of The 
Camp and The Critic by R. B. 
Sheridan, 312 ; review by, 487 

Batho, Edith C., notice by, 249 

Beaumont, F. Article by M. Eccles on 
Francis Beaumont’s ‘‘ Grammar Lec- 
ture,” 402 

Bede, his Life of St. Cuthbert, 460 

Bedford, Lucy, Countess of, her rela- 
tions with Jonson and Drayton, 149 





“* Beowulf,” The Use of Anticipation in, 
article by A. Bonjour, 2 

Bernard, J. E., Jr., his Prosody of the 
Tudor Interlude reviewed, 207 

Beyer, W. W., article on Coleridge, 
Wieland’s ‘‘ Oberon” and “‘ The 
Wanderings of Cain,” 274 

Binyon, L., his collection Essays and 
Studies (vol. xx1v) reviewed, 372 

Black, M. W., his ed. of Elizabethan 
and  _Seventeenth-century Lyrics 
noticed, 115 

Blair, L., his List of Churchwardens’ 
Accounts noticed, 376 

Boas, F. S., his Christopher Marlowe : 
A Biographical and Critical Study 
reviewed, 342 

Bonjour, A., article on The Use of 
Anticipation in “‘ Beowulf,” 290 

Braddy, Haldeen, reviews by, 
463 

Breton, N. Article by F. Flournoy on 
William Breton, Nicholas Breton, and 
George Gascoigne, 262 

Breton, W. Article by F. Flournoy on 
William Breton, Nicholas Breton, and 
George Gascoigne, 262 

British Museum Quarterly, The, vol. 
xu, No. 4, reviewed, 248 

Bronowski, J., his Poet’s 
reviewed, 369 

Brown, Carleton, his ed. of Religious 
Lyrics of the XV th Century reviewed, 
194 

Brunt, Capt. S., facsimile reproduction, 
with introd. by Marjorie Nicolson, 
of his Voyage to Cacklogallinia re- 
viewed, 476 

Buchan, Hannah, her ed. of The Poems 
of Thomas Pestell reviewed, 340 

Budd, F. E., review by, 226 

Bullough, G., his ed. of Poems and 
Dramas of Fulke Greville, First Lord 
Brooke, reviewed, 470 

Burch, C. E., note on Defoe and the 
Edinburgh Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Manners, 306 


198, 


Defence 
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Bush, D., his Renaissance and English 
Humanism reviewed, 337 ; review by, 


230 
an J., his Alexander Pope, “ Imita- 
tions of Horace,’ etc., reviewed, 95 ; 
reviews by, 229, 340 ; notice by, 115 
Button, Joseph, his letter to Defoe, 310 


Camp, The, by R. B. Sheridan, note 
on its text by F. W. Bateson, 312 

Campbell, Lily B., her ed. of The 
Mirror for Magistrates reviewed, 78 

Campbell, O. J., his Comicall Satyre 
and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Troilus and Cres- 
sida” reviewed, 90 

Cameron, K. N., article on Cyril 
Tourneur and ‘‘ The Transformed 
Metamorphosis,’’ 18 

Camilla, Miss Burney’s, 42 

Caroline Echoes of The Alchemist, note 
by C. Leech, 432 

Carrick, Elizabeth, review by, 470 

Carver, P. L., article on The Angels in 
“ Paradise Lost,” 415; reviews by, 
238, 354 

Casson, T. E., reviews by, 235, 482 

Catullus in Strange and Distant Britain, 
by J. A. S. McPeek, reviewed, 230 

Chambers, Sir E. K., article on William 
Shakespeare : An Epilogue, 385 ; his 
ed. of Arnold: Poetry and Prose 
reviewed, 357 

Chambers, Sir R. (1737-1803), S. John- 
son’s assistance to, article by E. L. 
McAdam, Jr., on Dr. Fohnson’s Law 
Lectures for Chambers, 1, 159 

Chapman, R. W., note on Johnson’s 
Letters, 66 ; note on Johnson’s letter 
to Taylor, 317 

Charlemagne Or The Distracted Em- 
peror, ed. J. H. Walter, reviewed, 
215 

Charles, B. G., his Non-Celtic Place- 
names in Wales reviewed, 374 

Charles XII of Sweden. See article by 
H. G. Wright, Defoe’s Writings on 
Sweden, 25 

Charters, Anglo-Saxon, ed. A. J. 
Robertson, reviewed, 318 

Chaucer, G. Chaucer's ‘‘ Troilus.”” A 
Study in Courtly Love, by T. A. 
Kirby, reviewed, 463 ; On Rereading 
Chaucer, by H. R. Patch, reviewed, 
198 





Chester Plays, The Banns of the, 
article by F. M. Salter (cont. from 
Oct. 1939), 1, 137 

“‘ Christabel,” The Road to Tryermaine. 
A Study of the History, Background, 
and Purposes of Coleridge’s “‘ Chris- 
tabel,” by A. H. Nethercot, reviewed, 


350 

Churchwardens’ Accounts, A List of, 
by L. Blair, noticed, 376 

Cibber, C., Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane, 
by R. H. Barker, reviewed, 229 

Classe, A., his Rhythm of English Prose 
reviewed, 489 

Classicism. Renaissance Literary Theory 
and Practice: Classicism in the 
Rhetoric and Poetic of Italy, France, 
and England, 1400-1600, by C. S. 
Baldwin, ed. D. L. Clark, reviewed, 
336 

Cline, C. L., note on Benjamin Disraeli 
on the Grotesque in Literature, 68 

Cockney Past and Present, by W. 
Matthews, reviewed, 491 

Coleridge,S.T. Article by W. W. Beyer 
on Coleridge, Wieland’s ‘‘ Oberon” 
and ‘“ The Wanderings of Cain,” 
274; note by L. Patton on Coleridge 
and the “‘ Enquirer”’ Series, 188 ; 
The Road to Tryermaine. A Study 
of the History, Background, and 
Purposes of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Christabel,” 
by A. H. Nethercot, reviewed, 350 ; 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, ed. E. L. 
Griggs, reviewed, 239 

Colgrave, B., his ed. of Two Lives of 
Saint Cuthbert reviewed, 460 

Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s 
“‘ Troilus and Cressida,” by O. J. 
Campbell, reviewed, 90 

Conflict of Wit and Will, The, ed. 
B. Dickins, reviewed, 72 

Cowling, G. H., his Shelley and Other 
Essays reviewed, 238 

Cox, E. G., his Reference Guide to the 
Literature of Travel, vol. 11, noticed, 


113 

Coyajee, Sir J. C., his Iranian and Indian 
Analogues of the Legend of the Holy 
Grail reviewed, 332 

Critic, The, by R. B. Sheridan, note on 
the text of, by F. W. Bateson, 314 

Cuthbert, Saint, Two Lives of, ed. 
B. Colgrave, reviewed, 460 
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Daiches, D., his Novel and the Modern 
World reviewed, 485 

Darbishire, Helen, review by, 233 

Davis, B. E. C., review by, 272 

Davis, H., his ed. of The Prose Works 
of Fonathan Swift, vol. 1, reviewed, 
347; vol. 111, noticed, 495 

Defoe, D. Defoe’s Writings on Sweden, 
article by H. G. Wright, 25; note 
by C. E. Burch on Defoe and the 
Edinburgh Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Manners, 306; Defoe, by 
James R. Sutherland, reviewed, 224 ; 
Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies, 
by J. R. Moore, reviewed, 226 

Dickins, B., his ed. of The Conflict of 
Wit and Will reviewed, 72 

Diekhoff, J. S., his Milton on Himself : 
Milton’s Utterances upon Himself and 
His Works noticed, 114 

Disraeli, Benjamin, on the Grotesque 
in Literature, note by C. L. Cline, 68 

Doran, Madeleine, her ed. of If You 
Know Not Me You Know Nobody 
reviewed, 215 

Dowling, Margaret, review by, 248 

Drayton, M. Ben Jonson in Drayton's 
Poems, article by R. W. Short, 149 ; 
replies by Kathleen Tillotson and 
P. Simpson, 303 ; note by G. Tillot- 
son on Contemporary Praise of 
Polyolbion, 181 

Dryden, J. Note by V.de S. Pinto on 
Rochester, Dryden, and the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, 177 ; John Dryden : 
A Bibliography of Early Editions and 
of Drydeniana, by H. Macdonald, 
reviewed, 221 

Du Deffand, Madame, H. Walpole’s 
Correspondence with, 478 

Durham University Journal, 
noticed, 495 


The, 


Eccles, M., article on Francis Beau- 
mont’s “‘ Grammar Lecture,”’ 402 

Edinburgh Society for the Reformation 
of Manners, note by C. E. Burch on 
Defoe’s connection with, 306 

“* Elinor and Marianne”: A Note on 


Jane Austen, by J.M.S. Tompkins, 33 

Eighteenth-Century English Literature 
and its Cultural Background. <A 
Bibliography, by J. E. Tobin, noticed, 
4 
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Elizabeth, Queen, England’s Eliza, by 
E. C. Wilson, reviewed, 212 

Elizabethan and  Seventeenth-century 
Lyrics, ed. M. W. Black, noticed, 115 

Elizabethan England. Elizabethan Eng- 
land. Museum Extension Publication, 
Illustrative Set Vol. I, reviewed, 87 ; 
Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England, by L. B. Wright, reviewed, 
8 


4 

Ellis, Hilda R., review by, 458 

Ellis-Fermor, Una, review by, 342 

Elphinston, James, his translations of 
the mottoes and quotations in John- 
son’s Rambler, 169 

Enfield, W., note by L. Patton on 
Coleridge and the ‘“ Enquirer” 
Series, 188 

England’s Eliza, by E. C. Wilson, 
reviewed, 212 

“‘ Enquirer” Series in the Monthly 
Magazine (1796-9), see Coleridge. 

Entwistle, W. J., his European Balladry 
reviewed, 205 

Essays and Studies (vol. xxtv), collected 
by L. Binyon, reviewed, 372 

Euphuism in Brutus’s Forum Speech 
in Julius Caesar, 62 

European Balladry, by W. J. Entwistle, 
reviewed, 205 

Everett, Dorothy, review by, 72 


Fielding, H., note by H. P. Vincent on 
the childhood of Henry Fielding, 438 

Fifteenth Century. Religious Lyrics of 
the XVth Century, ed. Carleton 
Brown, reviewed, 194 

Flournoy, F., article on William Breton, 
Nicholas Breton, and George Gas- 
goigne, 262 

Form and Matter in the Publication of 
Research, article by R. B. McKerrow, 
116 

Fowler, E. B., his Spenser and the 
System of Courtly Love noticed, 376 

French, J. M., his ed. The Uncollected 
Writings of John Milton reviewed, 
221; his Milton in Chancery re- 
viewed, 467 


“* Gannokes,”’ article by A. McIntosh 
on Middle English ‘‘ Gannokes”” and 
some Place-Name Problems, 54 





Garrod, H. W., his ed. of The Poetical 
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Works of John Keats reviewed, 233 ; 
his Keats, reviewed, 235 

Gascoigne, G., article by F. Flournoy 
on William Breton, Nicholas Breton, 
and George Gascoigne, 262 

Goertz, Baron de, see article on Defoe’s 
Writings on Sweden, 30 

Gordon, P., note by H. P. Vincent on 
Tobias Smollett’s assault on Gordon 
and Groom, 183 

Gove, P. B., note on Dr. Johnson and 
the works of the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, 455 

Grail, Iranian and Indian Analogues of 
the Legend of the Holy, by Sir J. C. 
Coyajee, reviewed, 332 

Gray, T., The Poems of Thomas Gray, 
ed. by L. Whibley, noticed, 115 

Greg, W. W., note on the staging of 
King Lear, 300; general editor of 
Malone Society Reprints, 214; re- 
views by, 194, 208 

Greville, F., Poems and Dramas of 
Fulke Greville, First Lord Brooke, ed. 
G. Bullough, reviewed, 470 

Griggs, E. L. Wordsworth and Coleridge 
reviewed, 239 

Grisdale, D. M., his ed. of Three Middle 
English Sermons from the Worcester 
Chapter MS. F.10 reviewed, 334 

Groom, E., note by H. P. Vincent on 
Tobias Smollett’s assault on Gordon 
and Groom, 183 

Grotesque in Literature, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli on the, a note by C. L. Cline, 68 

Guiney, Louise I., her Recusant Poets 
reviewed, 466 


Hamer, D., review by, 338 ; notice by, 
376 

Hamlet, The Mouse-Trap Again, article 
by C. J. Sisson, 129 

Harrison, G. B., an account of the life 
and work of R. B. McKerrow, 257 

Havelok the Dane, note by A. McIntosh 
on the crux “‘ Neuere yete in game 
ne in grene ”’ (1. 996), 189 

Heydon, Sir Christopher, and 
Tourneur’s The Transformed Meta- 
morphosis, 20 

History of St. Kilda, The, article by 
L. F. Powell, 44 

Hotchner, Cecilia A., her Wessex and 
Old English Poetry, with special Con- 





sideration of ‘‘ The Ruin” reviewed, 


324 
Humanism, English, The Renaissance 

and, by D. Bush, reviewed, 337 
Humorous Day’s Mirth, An, ed. W. W. 

Greg and D. Nichol Smith, reviewed, 


214 


If You Know Not me You Know 
Nobody, ed. Madeleine Doran, re- 
viewed, 215 

Interludes. The Prosody of the Tudor 
Interlude, by J. E. Bernard, Jr., 
reviewed, 207 

Iranian and Indian Analogues of the 
Legend of the Holy Grail, by Sir J. C. 
Coyajee, reviewed, 332 

Irvine, W., his Walter Bagehot re- 
viewed, 359 


Jenkins, J. G., notice by, 376 

John of Bordeaux, ed. W. L. Renwick, 
reviewed, 215 

Johnson, S., Dr. Fohnson’s Law Lec- 
tures for Chambers, II, article by 
E. L. McAdam, Jr., 159; The 
Translations of the Mottoes and 
Quotations in the ‘‘ Rambler,” article 
by Ellen D. Leyburn, 169; note by 
R. W. Chapman on _ Johnson’s 
Letters, 66; note by R. W. Chap- 
man on Johnson’s letter to Taylor, 
317; note by P. B. Gove on Dr. 
Johnson and the works of the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, 455 

Jonson, B. Ben Jonson in Drayton's 
Poems, article by R. W. Short, 149 ; 
replies by P. Simpson and Kathleen 
Tillotson, 303; Caroline echoes of 
The Alchemist, note by C. Leech, 432 

Julius Caesar, note on Brutus’s Speech 
by R. W. Zandvoort, 62 


Keats, J. Keats, by H. W. Garrod, 
reviewed, 235; The Poetical Works 
of John Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod, 
reviewed, 233; Negative Capability. 
The Intuitive Approach in Keats, by 
W. J. Bate, reviewed, 482 

Keays-Young, Julia M., review by, 318 

King Lear, note on the staging of, by 
W. W. Greg, 300 

King, R. W., reviews by, 239, 350 
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Kirby, T. A., his Chaucer’s “‘ Troilus,” 
reviewed, 463 


Landor, W. S., The Poetical Works of 
Walter Savage Landor, ed. S. 
Wheeler, reviewed, 105 

Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library, 
Catalogue of the, compiled by 
D. MacMillan, reviewed, 231 

Lascelles, Mary, her Jane Austen and 
Her Art reviewed, 101 

Leach, MacE., his ed. of Amis and 
Amiloun reviewed, 76 

Leech, C., note on Caroline echoes of 
The Alchemist, 432 

Leishman, J. B., reviews by, 92, 109, 
242, 360, 369 

Lewis, C. S., his Personal Heresy 
reviewed, 487; his Rehabilitations 
and other Essays reviewed, 109 

Lewis, W. S., his The Yale Edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence 
(vols. 3-8) reviewed, 478 

Leyburn, Ellen D., article on The 
Translations of the Mottoes and Quo- 
tations in the “‘ Rambler,’’ 169 

“* Like Himself,” note by H. T. Price, 
178 

Lindisfarne, Monk of, his Life of St. 
Cuthbert, 460 

Low, D. M., review by, 478 

Lyrics. Elizabethan and Seventeenth- 
century Lyrics, ed. M. W. Black, 
noticed, 115 


Mabbott, T. O., his ed. of The Un- 
collected Writings of John Milton 
reviewed, 221 

McAdam, E. L., Jr., article on Dr. 
Johnson's Law Lectures for Chambers, 
IT, 159 

Macaulay, K., part author of The 
History of St. Kilda, 44. 

Macdonald, H., his John Dryden: A 


Bibliography of Early Editions and of 
Drydeniana reviewed, 221; review 
by, 345 


Macgregor, D. C., review by, 104; 
notices by, 114, 115, 377 

Mcintosh, A., article on Middle English 
“* Gannokes”” and some Place-Name 
Problems, 54; note on “‘ Neuere yete 
in game ne in grene ”’ : 
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crux, 189; reviews by, 76, 81, 205, 
324, 329 

McKerrow, R. B., article on Form and 
Matter in the Publication of Research, 
116; an account of his life and work 
by G. B. Harrison, 257; his Pro- 
legomena for the Oxford Shake- 
Speare reviewed, 92; reviews by, 
78, 87, 108 ; notice by, 114 

MacMillan, D., his Cagalogue of the 
Larpent Plays in the Huntington 
Library reviewed, 231 

McPeek, J. A. S., his Catullus in 
Strange and Distant Britain reviewed, 


230 

Macpherson, Dr. John, part author of 
The History of St. Kilda, 44; his 
Critical Dissertations, 50 

Marlowe, C., Christopher Marlowe : A 
Biographical and Critical Study, by 
F. S. Boas, reviewed, 342 

Matthews, W., his Cockney Past and 
Present reviewed, 491 

Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England, by L. B. Wright, reviewed, 
84 

Middle English. Article by A. McIntosh 
on Middle English “‘ Gannokes”” and 
some Place-Name Problems, 54 ; Early 
Middle English Literature, by R. M. 
Wilson, reviewed, 329 ; Three Middle 
English Sermons from the Worcester 
Chapter MS. F.10, ed. D. M. 
Grisdale, reviewed, 334 

Millican, C. Bowie, review by, 84 

Milton, J., article on The Angels in 
“* Paradise Lost,” by P. L. Carver, 
415; Milton: Complete Poetry and 
Selected Prose, ed. E. H. Visiak, 
reviewed, 219 ; Milton in Chancery : 
New Chapters in the Lives of the 
Poet and his Father, by J. Milton 
French, reviewed, 467; The Works 
of John Milton (Columbia University 
ed. vol. xvii), reviewed, 221; The 
English Poems of John Milton (World's 
Classics Series), noticed, 377 ; Milton 
on Himself : Milton’s Utterances upon 
Himself and His Works, ed. by J. S. 
Diekhoff, noticed, 114 

Mirror for Magistrates, The, ed. Lily 
B. Campbell, reviewed, 78 

Modern Language Quarterly, notice of 
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Monasteries. A Map of Old English 
Monasteries and Related Ecclesiastical 
Foundations A.D. 400-1066, by Alice 
M. Ryan, reviewed, 327 

Monthly Magazine, The, note by L. 
Patton on Coleridge and the “ En- 
quirer ” Series (1796-9), 188 

Moore, J. R., his Defoe in the Pillory 
and Other Studies reviewed, 226; 
review by, 224 

Mouse-Trap Again, The, article by C. J. 
Sisson, 129 


Negative Capability. The Intuitive Ap- 
proach in Keats, by W. J. Bate, 
reviewed, 482 

Nelson, W., his John Skelton. Laureate 
reviewed, 201 

Nethercot, A. H., his Road to Tryer- 
maine. A Study of the History, 
Background, and Purposes of Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Christabel ”’ reviewed, 350 

Nicolson, Marjorie, introduction to 
facsimile ed. of A Voyage to Cacklo- 
gallinia, by Capt. S. Brunt, reviewed, 
476 

Novel, English, The History of the 
(vol. x), by E. A. Baker, reviewed, 244 

Novel, The, and the Modern World, by 
D. Daiches, reviewed, 485 


Old English poetry. Wessex and Old 
English Poetry, with special Con- 
sideration of ‘‘ The Ruin,” by Cecilia 
A. Hotchner, reviewed, 324 

O'Loughlin, J. L. N., review by, 466 

On Rereading Chaucer, by H. R. Patch, 
reviewed, 198 

Orkneyinga Saga, The, tr. A. B. 
Taylor, noticed, 249 

Osborn, J. M., his Work in Progress 
1939 in the Modern Humanities 
noticed, 114 

Overreach, Sir Giles, by R. H. Ball, 
reviewed, 216 

Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250- 
1918, The, (new edition) ed. by Sir 
A. Quiller-Couch, reviewed, 360 


Pafford, J. H. P., his ed. of The Sod- 
dered Citizen reviewed, 216 

“ Paradise Lost,”” The Angels in, article 
by P. L. Carver, 415 





Pascal, R., his Shakespeare in Germany, 
1740-1815 reviewed, 242 

Patch, H. R., his On Rereading Chaucer 
reviewed, 198 

Patkul, Count, see article on Defoe’s 
Writings on Sweden, 26 

Patterson, F. A., his ed. The Works of 
John Milton (vol. xvi) reviewed, 
221 

Patton, L., note on Coleridge and the 
** Enquirer ” Series, 188 

Peniarth Manuscript, Date of the, 13 

Periodical Literature, Summary of, by 
Alice Walker, 122, 250, 378, 497 

Personal Heresy, The, by E. M. W. Till- 
yard and C. S. Lewis, reviewed, 487 

Pestell, Thomas, The Poems of, ed. 
Hannah Buchan, reviewed, 340 

Pinto, V. de S., note on Rochester, 
Dryden, and the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, 177 

Place-Names. Article by A. McIntosh 
on Middle English ‘‘ Gannokes”’ and 
some Place-Name Problems, 54 ; Non- 
Celtic Place-names in Wales, by B. G. 
Charles, reviewed, 374 ; Place-Names 
of the East Riding of Yorkshire and 
York, The, by A. H. Smith, reviewed, 
246 

Poet’s Defence, The, by J. Bronowski, 
reviewed, 369 

Pollard, A. W., his Census of Shake- 
speare’s Plays in Quarto, 1594- 
1709, (revised ed.), reviewed, 208 

Polyolbion, Contemporary Praise of, 
note by G. Tillotson, 181 

Pope, A. Alexander Pope. Imitations 
of Horace with An Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot and the Epilogue to the 
Satires, ed. J. Butt, reviewed, 95 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, note by V. de 
S. Pinto on Rochester, Dryden, and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, 177 

Potter, G. R., review by, 221 

Powell, L. F., article on ‘‘ The History 
of St. Kilda,” 44 

Price, H. 'T., note on “‘ Like Himself,” 
178 

Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare, 
by R. B. McKerrow, reviewed, 92 

Prose, The Rhythm of English, by 
A. Classe, reviewed, 489 

Prosody of the Tudor Interlude, The, 
by J. E. Bernard, Jr., reviewed, 207 
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Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama, 
by B. J. Whiting, reviewed, 81 


Quiller-Couch, Sir A., his ed. of The 
Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250- 
1918, (new ed.), reviewed, 360 


** Rambler,” The Translations of the 
Mottoes and Quotations in the, article 
by Ellen D. Leyburn, 169 

Reaney, P. H., reviews by, 246, 374, 


491 

Recusant Poets, Saint Thomas More— 
Ben Jonson, by Louise I. Guiney, 
reviewed, 466 

Rehabilitations and other Essays, by 
C. S. Lewis, reviewed, 109 

Reid, Margaret J. C., her Arthurian 
Legend reviewed, 331 

Religious Lyrics of the XVth Century, 
ed. Carleton Brown, reviewed, 194 

Renaissance, the. Renaissance Literary 
Theory and Practice: Classicism in 
the Rhetoric and Poetic of Italy, 
France, and England, 1400-1600, by 
C. S. Baldwin, ed. D. L. Clark, 
reviewed, 336; The Renaissance and 
English Humanism, by D. Bush, 
reviewed, 337 

Renwick, W. L., his ed. of John of 
Bordeaux reviewed, 215 

Research, Form and Matter in the 
Publication of, article by R. B. Mc- 
Kerrow, 116 

Rhetoric. Renaissance Literary Theory 
and Practice: Classicism in the 
Rhetoric and Poetic of Italy, France, 
and England, 1400-1600, by C. S. 
Baldwin, ed. D. L. Clark, reviewed, 


336 
Rhythm of English Prose, The, by 
A. Classe, reviewed, 489 
Richardson, S., Samuel Richardson. A 
Bibliographical Record of his Literary 
Career with Historical Notes, by 
W. M. Sale, Jr., reviewed, 100 
Robertson, A. J., her ed. of Anglo- 
Saxon Charters reviewed, 318 
Rochester, Earl of, note by V. de S. 
Pinto on Rochester, Dryden, and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, 177 
Roister Doister, ed. W. W. Greg, re- 
viewed, 214 


Rossetti, D. G., Rossetti’s ‘“‘ Sister 
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Helen,” ed. by Janet C. Troxell, 
reviewed, 108 

Ruin, The. Wessex and Old English 
Poetry, with special Consideration of 
“* The Ruin,” by Cecilia A. Hotchner, 
reviewed, 324 

Ryan, Alice M., her Map of Old Eng- 
lish Monasteries and Related Ec- 
clesiastical Foundations A.D. 400- 
I066 reviewed, 327 


Saddlers’ Play, The (Chester Plays), 7 

Saga, The Cultivation of, in Anglo- 
Saxon England, by C. E. Wright, 
reviewed, 458 

Sale, W. M., Jr., his Samuel Richardson 
reviewed, 100 

Salter, F. M., article on The Banns of 
the Chester Plays (cont. from Oct. 
1939), I, 137; review by, 201 

Saurat, D., reviews by, 219, 221 

Sawles Warde, ed. R. M. Wilson, 
reviewed, 72 

Sawyer, R. G., his ed. of Work in 
Progress 1939 in the Modern Huma- 
nities noticed, 114 

Scott, W., The Journal of Sir Walter 
Scott, 1825-26, ed. J. G. Tait, 
reviewed, 104 

Sense and Sensibility and A Gossip’s 
Story, 33 

Sermons. Note by Sina Spiker on 
figures of speech in the sermons of 
Robert South, 444; Three Middle 
English Sermons from the Worcester 
Chapter MS. F.10, ed. D. M. 
Grisdale, reviewed, 334 

Seventeenth Century Studies, ed. R. 
Shafer, reviewed, 345 

Shafer, R., his ed. of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Studies reviewed, 345 

Shakespeare, W., The Mouse-Trap 
Again, article by C. J. Sisson, 129 ; 
William Shakespeare : An Epilogue, 
article by Sir E. K. Chambers, 385 ; 
his theatrical images, 394; note by 
R. W. Zandvoort on Brutus’s Speech 
in Julius Caesar, 62; note by H. T. 
Price on “‘ Like Himself ’’ (Henry V), 
178; note by W. W. Greg on the 
staging of King Lear, 300 ; A Census of 
Shakespeare’s Plays in Quarto, 1594- 
1709, by Henrietta C. Bartlett and 
A. W. Pollard, reviewed, 208 ; 
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Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s 
“ Troilus and Cressida,” by O. J. 
Campbell, reviewed, 90; Prole- 
gomena for the Oxford Shakespeare, 
by R. B. McKerrow, reviewed, 92 ; 
Shakespeare in Germany, 1740-1815, 
by R. Pascal, reviewed, 242 

Shearmen’s Play, The (Chester Plays), 5 

Shelley, P. B., Shelley and Other 
Essays, by G. H. Cowling, reviewed, 
238; The Unextinguished Hearth : 
Shelley and His Contemporary Critics, 
by N. I. White, reviewed, 354 

Sheridan, R. B., note by F. W. Bateson 
on the text of The Camp and The 
Critic, 312 

Short, R. W., article on Ben Jonson in 
Drayton’s Poems, 149; reply by 
P. Simpson and K. Tillotson, 303 

Simpson, P., reply to R. W. Short’s 
note on Ben Jonson in Drayton’s 
Poems, 303 

Sisson, C. J., article on The Mouse- 
Trap Again, 129 

Skelton, J., John Skelton. Laureate, 
by W. Nelson, reviewed, 201 

Smith, A. H., his Place-Names of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire and York 
reviewed, 246 

Smith, D. Nichol, his ed. of An 
Humorous Day’s Mirth reviewed, 214 

Smith, W. H., his ed. of The Yale 
Edition of Horace Walpole’s Corre- 
spondence (vols. 3-8) reviewed, 478 

Smithers, G. V., review by, 334 

Smollett, T., note by H. P. Vincent on 
Tobias Smollett’s assault on Gordon 
and Groom, 183 

Soddered Citizen, The, ed. J. H. P. 
Pafford, reviewed, 216 

South, R., note by Sina Spiker on 
figures of speech in the sermons of 
Robert South, 444 

Spenser, E., Edmund Spenser. A 
Bibliographical Supplement, by 
Dorothy F. Atkinson, reviewed, 338 ; 
Spenser and the System of Courtly 
Love, by E. B. Fowles, noticed, 376 

Spiker, Sina, note on figures of speech 
in the sermons of Robert South, 444 

Stenton, F. M., review by, 460 

Summary of Periodical Literature, by 
Alice Walker, 122, 250, 378, 497 

Sutherland, James R., his Defoe re- 





viewed, 224 ; review by, 476; notice 
by, 496 

Swift, J., The Prose Works of Jonathan 
Swift, ed. H. Davis, vol. 11, reviewed, 
347; vol. 111, noticed, 495 

Tait, J. G., his ed. of The Journal of Sir 
Walter Scott, 1825-26 reviewed, 
104 

Taylor, A. B., his tr. of The Orkneyinga 
Saga noticed, 249 

Tapsters’ and Hostlers’ Play, the 
(Chester Plays), 11 

Tempest, N. R., reviews by, 207, 489 

Temple, Christmas Revels at the Inner, 
402 

Tertullian, Milton’s knowledge of, 418 

Tillotson, G., note on contemporary 
praise of Polyolbion, 181 ; reviews by, 
100, 214 

Tillotson, Kathleen, reply to R. W. 
Short’s note on Ben Jonson in Dray- 
ton’s Poems, 305 

Tillyard, E. M. W., his Personal Heresy 
reviewed, 487 

Tobin, J. E., his Eighteenth-Century 
English Literature and its Cultural 
Background noticed, 496 

Tompkins, J. M. S., “ Elinor and 
Marianne’’ : A Note on Jane Austen, 
33 3 review by, 101 ; notice by, 113 

Tourneur, Cyril, and ‘‘ The Transformed 
Metamorphosis,” article by K. N. 
Cameron, 18 

“ Transformed Metamorphosis, The,’ 
Cyril Tourneur and, article by K. N. 
Cameron, 18 

Travel. A Reference Guide to the 
Literature of Travel, vol. 1, by E. G. 
Cox, noticed, 113 

“ Troilus and Cressida,’ Comicall Satyre 
and Shakespeare’s, by O. J. Campbell, 
reviewed, 90 

Troxell, Janet C., her ed. of Rossettt’s 
** Sister Helen’’ reviewed, 108 


Vinaver, E., reviews by, 331, 332 

Vincent, H. P., note on Tobias Smol- 
lett’s assault on Gordon and Groom, 
183 ; note on the childhood of Henry 
Fielding, 438 

Vintners’ Play, The (Chester Plays), 1 

Visiak, E. H., his ed. Milton : Com- 
plete Poetry and Selected Prose, 
reviewed, 219 
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Voyage to Cacklogallinia, A, by Capt. 
S. Brunt, reproduced in facsimile, 
with an introd. by Marjorie Nicol- 
son, reviewed, 476 


Walker, Alice, Summary of Periodical 
Literature, 122, 25°, 378,497 ; reviews 
by, 90, 336, 337 ; notices by, 377,495 

Walmsley, D. M., review by, 216 

H., The Yale Edition of 

Walpole’s Correspondence 

(vols. 3-8), ed. W. S. Lewis and 
W. H. Smith, reviewed, 478 

Walter, J. H., his ed. of Charlemagne 
Or The Distracted Emperor te- 
viewed, 215 

Wanderings of 
Coleridge, and 
Oberon, 274 

Weiss, R., review by, 327 

Wessex and Old English Poetry, with 
special Consideration of ““ The Ruin,” 
by Cecilia A. Hotchner, reviewed, 


Cain, The, by S. y 2 
C. M. Wieland’s 


324 
West, Mrs. Jane, her A Gossip’s Story, 


33 

Wheeler, S., his ed. of The Poetical 
Works of Walter Savage Landor 
reviewed, 105 

Whibley, L., his ed. of The Poems of 
Thomas Gray noticed, 115 

White, N. I., his Unextinguished Hearth: 
Shelley and His Contemporary Critics 
reviewed, 354 

Whiting, B. J., his Proverbs in the 
Earlier English Drama reviewed, 81 
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Wieland, C. M., article by W. W. Beyer 
on Coleridge, Wieland’s “ Oberon” 
and ‘“‘ The Wanderings of Cain,” 274 

Willcock, G. D., review by, 212 

Williams, H., reviews by, 95, 244, 347; 
notice by, 495 

Wilson, E. C., his 
reviewed, 212 

Wilson, R. M., his Early Middle English 
Literature reviewed, 329 ; his ed. of 
Sawles Warde reviewed, 72 

Wilson, T., Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
S. Johnson’s testimonial to, 455 

Wives’ Play, The (Chester Plays), 6 

Wordsworth, W. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs, reviewed, 
239 

Work in Progress 1939 in the Modern 
Humanities, ed. J. M. Osborn and 
R. G. Sawyer, noticed, 114 

Wright, B. A., review by, 467 

Wright, C. E., his Cultivation of Saga 
in Anglo-Saxon England reviewed, 


England’s Eliza 


H. G., article on Defoe’s 
review by, 


458 
Wright, 
Writings on Sweden, 25 ; 


105 
Wright, L. B., his Middle-Class Culture 
in Elizabethan England reviewed, 84 


Yorkshire. The Place-names of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire and York, by 
A. H. Smith, reviewed, 246 


Zandvoort, R. W., note on Brutus’s 
Forum Speech in Julius Ceasar, 62 
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